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The law on the matter of warranties is very 
old, dating back at least 4,000 years to 
Hammurabi, and in all that time there has 
been little change in general principle. The 
Babylonic jaws were adopted into the laws of 
Greece, then into those of Rome, and ultimately 
into those of most European countries. 

In Roman Law there was a clear warranty 
against secret faults. In the case of animals 
every disease or vice had to be disclosed, and 
if the seller was ignorant of the defect, that 
Was no excuse. In Roman Law, therefore, the 
rule caveat emptor did not apply so far as the 
purchase of animals was concerned. There was 
an implied warranty, apart from any expressed 
undertaking by the seller, that the animal 
suffered from no defect which would interfere 
with the buyer’s proper enjoyment of it. The 
seller must agree to the sale being cancelled, 
or give compensation at the option of the buyer, 
if the thing sold had undisclosed defects that 
lessened its value, 

In this respect Scots Law is similar to Roman 
Law, and as I am speaking on the borders of 
Scotland it is perhaps necessary to mention that 
there is a difference between English and Scots 
Law with regard to warranties. 

Knglish Law is stated in the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1898, See. 68, as follows :— 

“A warranty is an agreement with reference 
to goods which are the subject of a contract 
of sale, but collateral to the main purpose of 
such contract, the breach of which gives rise 
to a claim for damages but not to a right to 
reject the goods and treat the contract as 
repudiated.” Which being interpreted means, in 
respect of the sale of anima!'s, that a warranty 
is a statement made at the time of sale as to 
the qualities of the animal, e.g., as to its 
soundness, age, suitability for special work, ete. 
If this statement is found to be incorrect, the 
buyer may claim damages for breach of the 
warranty, but he cannot repudiate the contract 
of sale. 


*Paper presented to the Dumfries. and 
Galloway Division, N.V.M.A., at Carlisle, March 
3rd, 1936. 


In Scots Law a warranty is a material part 
of the contract, but it need not be made 
simultaneously with the sale, Breach of 
Warranty gives the buyer the right to repudiate 
the sale, or to reduction of price, at his option, 
as in Roman Law. 

Warranties may be express or implied. An 
express warranty is a statement made at the 
time of sale and intended to be understood by 
the purchaser not merely as an expression of 
opinion but as an affirmation concerning the 
animals which are for sale on which affirmation 
the purchaser is entitled to rely. A statement 
in an auction sale catalogue amounts to a 
warranty provided it appears to the Court to be 
intended as such. 

The crucial question is, did the vendor assert 
a fact in relation to the animal of which the 
buyer was ignorant? If he did, then his asser- 
tion is a warranty. All warranties apply to 
the condition of the animal at the time of sale, 
unless the contrary is definitely expressed. 

It is an implied warranty if an animal is 
required for a particular purpose and the buyer 
makes that known to the vendor, then the 
animal must be reasonably fit for that purpose, 
but there is no implied warranty as to the 
quality of the animal, 

The general rule is caveat emptor: the buyer 
must keep his eyes open, 

These legal definitions, which I have only 
stated broadly, are not matters with which 
veterinary surgeons have to concern themselves, 
All they are concerned about, as a rule, is the 
giving of expert evidence in Court on one side 
or the other when an action for breach of 
warranty is heard, 

I do not think we need consider those cases 
where there has been evident fraud on the part 
of the vendor, in disguising defects so as to 
deceive the purchaser. Where a veterinary 
surgeon has been engaged by the purchaser to 
examine the animal about to be sold, it is less 
likely that he will be deceived.. In any case, 
the seller is not protected against faults he has 
been at pains to disguise. 

While the law as to warranties is clear and 
simple, the facts concerning which the warranty 
is given are often the subject of contest, and 
it is the veterinary surgeon who has to supply 
part of the facts by his evidence. When several 
veterinary surgeons appear on either side, and 
give contradictory evidence, the court in its 
bewilderment has to make a decision as best it 
‘an, and if the decision is not always equitable, 
it is due in part to the fact that the court has 
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not always been correctly advised by the 
experts consulted. 

I have read a number of cases in the 
endeavour to discover what it is that leads to 
the divergent opinions expressed. There are no 
doubt several factors at work, and if we could 
find out the reasons why the same subject 
should be interpreted differently by men whose 
training has been the same, we might be able 
to warn the neophyte how to direct his observa- 
tions so as to avoid arriving at a_ biased 
opinion, 

Let us take horse cases first. The rule as to 
unSoundness was laid down 100 years ago by 
Baron Parke in the case of Coates vy. Stephens, 
and the rule is still observed. <As it is very 
often misquoted, I will read it in extenso. 


COATES v. STEPHENS: Bristol Summer Assizes, 
August 18th, 1838. 


A cough at the time of sale of a_ horse 
warranted sound is an unsoundness and breach 
of warranty though it be afterwards cured with- 
oul any permanent injury to the horse. 

The sale took place on July 20th, 1837, and 
the horse immediately on being taken home was 
found to have a cough, and was submitted to 
a medical treatment; the cough got worse and 
on August 7th the horse was examined by a 
velerinary surgeon who pronounced him to be 
unsound from diseased bronchial tube and 
chronic inflammation, the cough being = an 
incident of the disease and also that the horse 
was lame from an_ enlargement of the hock 
amounting to a spavin. 

Defence.—The horse was not affected with a 
cough or spavin at the time of sale. It was 
sound at the time of trial and free from cough 
and spavin. Contended that the cough either 
commenced after the sale or at all events was so 
slight at that time as not to amount to unsound- 
ness and to be capable of being cured, which 
in fact it had been, 

Parke, B.-I have always considered that a 
man who buys a horse warranted sound must 
be taken as buying for immediate use and has 
a right to expect one capable of that use and of 
being immediately put to any fair work the 
owner chooses. The rule as to unsoundness is 
that if at the time of the sale the horse has 
any disease which either actually does diminish 
the natural usefulness of the aninral so as to, 
make him less capable of work of any descrip- 
tion, or which in its ordinary progress. will 
diminish the natural usefulness of the animal; 
or if the horse has, either from disease or acci- 
dent, undergone any alteration of structure that 
cither does at the time or in its ordinary effects 
will diminish the natural usefulness of the horse, 
such a horse is unsound. If the cough actually 
existed at the time of the sale, as a disease, so 
as actually to diminish the natural usefulness of 
the horse at that time, and to make him then 
less capable of immediate work he was then 
unsound; or if you think the cough which in 
fact did afterwards diminish the usefulness of 
the horse, existed at all at the time of the sale, 
you will find for the plaintiff I am not now 
delivering an opinion formed on the moment 
on a new subject; it is the result of a_ full 
previous consideration but as I find I differ from 
the law as laid down by a learned judge in a case 
which has been handed up to me (Bolden vy. 
Brogden, 2 Moo, and Rob. 113.) | will thank you 
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if you find for the plaintiff to tell me on which 
ground you so find. 

In the later case of Kiddell and Burnard, 
(9, M. and W., 668), Baron Parke quoted his 
previous decision, and Baron Alderson, in 
concurring, said: 

I am of the same opinion. The word sound 
means sound and the only qualification of which 
it is susceptible arises from the purpose for 
which the warranty is given. If for instance a 
horse is purchased to be used in a given way, 
the word sound means that the animal is useful 
for that purpose and unsound means that he at 
the time is affected with something which will 
have the effect of impeding that use. If the 
disease. be one easily cured, that will go in 
mitigation of damages. It is, however, right to 
make to the definition of unsoundness the addi- 
tion my brother Parke has made, namely, that the 
disqualification for work must arise either from 
disease or accident, 

From these decisions we learn three things :—-- 

(i) it is the condition of the horse at the 
moment of sale that must be discovered ; 

(ii) if at the moment of sale it had (a) any 
disease which takes away from its value or 
usefulness, or (b) any seeds of disease which 
in their ordinary development will take away 
from it its value or usefulness, it is unsound; 

(iii) all this is subject to the over-riding 
principle that soundness is a relative term, and 
is measured by the animal's fitness for the 
purpose to which it is to be put. 

Among the factors which may account for 
differences in opinion on these questions, 
probably the following are the most 
important :-— 

(a) the tendency to exaggerate ; 

(b) bias in favour of the side on which one 
is called ; 

(c) incomplete examination and investiga- 
tion ; 

(d) misinterpretation of symptoms and 
wrong deductions, 


Exaggeration—One of the most difficult 
things in the world is to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and especially vothing but the 
truth. The less artistic we are in this matter 
the better. 

Bias. —It is of the first importance that one 
should have an honest desire to get at the truth, 
and not to be an advocate for the party who 
is calling you. I know there are some veter- 
inary surgeons who do not quite agree with that 
view. They argue that your duty is to do all 
you can to help the case of the party on whose 
side you are appearing, leaving the veterinary 
surgeons on the other side to make the most 
of their party’s case. I am sure, however, that 
the view of the court is that the duty of the 
veterinary witnesses is to do all in their power, 
by consultation beforehand if necessary, to 
narrow the issue as far as possible. I am 
sure, also, that in so far as they do this their 
reputation as professional witnesses will rise. 
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Incompleteness of Examination.—Unless the 
investigation is exhaustive some point will be 
missed which may considerably alter the final 
judgment, 

Misinterpretation—As a layman it does not 
become me to illustrate this point, but it is 
one 1 know you will appreciate. 

Hither one or the other of these last- 
mentioned factors must be responsible for the 
differences of opinion as to the effect on sound- 
ness of conditions such spavin, splint, ringbone, 
sidebones, etc. You can read in the Veterinary 
Record during the past 50 years discussions on 
soundness in which the most diverse opinions 
ure expressed, and papers read nowadays 
produce in the discussion many irreconcilable 
views. What is to one man a defect may even 
be considered an advantage by another, 

It is not for me to enter into the lists with 
an opinion, and I limit my contribution to the 
suggestion that opinions tend to approach agree- 
ment in proportion that the observers display 
the same care in examination and the same 
logical reasoning in making their deductions. 
The duty of the veterinary witness whether 
called for the plaintiff or defendant (or as you 
say in Scotland, the pursuer or defender), is 
to bring to bear on the question at issue his 
special knowledge and skill with the object of 
helping the court to find the true facts of the 
case, 

While he must avoid usurping the position 
of the advocate for his side, it is equally 
important that he should present his evidence 
in such a way that it carries conviction, This 
might at first sight seem to be contradictory, 
but in fact it is not. Once you have arrived 
at What you think is the truth, it is not sufficient 
to state your opinion dogmatically. It should 
be a reasoned statement, setting out logically 
the steps by which you reached your conclusion. 
You have to tell your story simply, so that it 
may be followed by the intelligent layman, 
enabling him, when you have finished your 
evidence, to understand the grounds on which 
your judgment is based. 

I saw an excellent example of what I mean 
in this connection in a case reported in the 
Veterinary Record some five or six years ago. A 
breeder sold a gelding for £483. The purchaser 
knew enough about horses to trust his own 
judgment, and did not ask for a warranty, but 
he did ask whether the horse was a crib-biter 
or wind-sucker. The vendor said he was 
neither. A fortnight later the purchaser alleged 
that the horse was a_ wind-sucker and he 
produced a veterinary certificate to that effect 
The vendor was so definitely of opinion that the 
horse was not a wind-sucker that he refused to 
do anything. The purchaser then sold the horse 
by auction, after obtaining a second veterinary 
surgeon's certificate that it was a wind-sucker. 
The animal was sold for £29, and the original 
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purchaser sued the first vendor for £30 for 
losses in connection with the alleged warranty. 
The county court judge gave a decision against 
the defendant for £27 and costs, and the 
defendant appealed. Pending the hearing of the 
appeal the animal was successively under the 
observation of three veterinary surgeons, It was, 
however, on the evidence of one of them only 
that the judge based his judgment in fayour 
of the appellant (i.e. the vendor). This witness 
did not merely say, “In my opinion the horse 
is not a wind-sucker,” or “ I could find no 
evidence of this horse being a wind-sucker.” 
What he did was to describe how he placed 
the horse in a loose box within sight of his 
office window, leaving the upper portion of the 
door open so that he could keep him constantly 
under observation, Within a short time he 
noticed the animal moving his mouth in a 
peculiar fashion, and he told His Lordship, at 
this point of his story, that if he had at that 
time been put in the box he would certainly 
have sworn that the animal was a wind-sucker. 
On closer and further observation, however, he 
found that the animal merely moved his lips, 
particularly his lower jaw, in oa peculiar 
manner, but that he did not close his lips or 
arch his neck or exhibit any other symptoms 
of a wind-sucker. He was able to get the 
animal almost at will to make this peculiar 
movement and found that he did not suck wind. 
The animal was in good condition and did not 
suffer in any way from colic or otherwise. 

It is not necessary to say whether that 
evidence was scientific or not; it was presented 
in a simple, logical and convincing way; it 
explained also why other witnesses might have 
come to the contrary conclusion, and the judge 
did not require any further evidence, 

The argument in court must establish three 
points :— 

(i) Was the animal warranted sound? 

(ii) Did the defect (spavin, splint, ringbone, 
etc.) exist at the time of sale? 

(iii) Did the defect amount to unsoundness? 

The first point is purely legal, but the other 
two depend almost’ entirely on veterinary 
evidence. The question as to the age of the 
defect is perhaps more difficult than that as 
to its effect on soundness, but both these ques- 
tions have given rise in the past, in numberless 
cases, to a great variety of opinions, 

The first essential, therefore, is that the 
examination for soundness should be carried 
through with patience and thoroughness. 

A veterinary surgeon who examines a horse 
at a sale, but does not actually see it in the 
stable, might pass it as sound and might not 
discover that it is subject to certain vices or 
bad habits which the purchaser ought to be 
aware of. In this way it would be easy to 
miss a wind-sucker or weaver. 

A purchaser who bought a horse after it had 
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been examined by his own veterinary surgeon, 
who had passed it sound, found that it was a 
crib-biter, and then wished to repudiate the 
contract. The vendor knew it was a crib-biter 
but he had said nothing about it to the pur- 
chaser, and he had in fact given no warranty 
with the horse. Probably the veterinary surgeon 
might have discovered by a more careful 
examination of the teeth that the horse was a 
crib-biter, but he did not mention this vice, and 
the purchaser who relied on his certificate had 
no redress, because there had been no warranty. 

If a veterinary surgeon in examining a horse 
for soundness suspects that it has undergone an 
operation for roaring, but cannot tell for certain 
unless he is allowed to shave the site so as 
to discover the scar, what is he to do? If it 
is a valuable horse the owner will not desire 
the hair to be removed, yet the examination will 
be incomplete unless that is done. I suggest 
that he should state that he cannot give a 
certificate unless he has permission to do what 
is necessary to find out every material fact con- 
cerning the horse’s condition. If the horse has 
actually been operated on for roaring it cannot 
be certified as “sound” without qualification, 
but mention must be made of the operation. 
More obviously still in the case of an animal 
which has been the subject of tracheotomy or 
neurectomy, that fact must be included in the 
certificate. 

A veterinary surgeon who is asked by a 
vendor to give a certificate in respect of an 
animal about to be sold at a public auction 
must be particularly cautious, for the vendor 
may want to get rid of a doubtful animal, 
and may be trying to get a veterinary certificate 
restricted to the good points of the animal 
without mention of the doubtful or bad. If he 
‘an lodge such a certificate in the auctioneers 
office, he may by its means increase his chances 
of a sale at a good price. But the veterinary 
certificate in such a case is, in effect, addressed 
to all whom it may concern, and is thus a 
public document signed by a professional man, If 
the certificate suppresses any important defect 
discovered by a veterinary surgeon, or which 
ought to have been discovered by a veterinary 
surgeon who took reasonable care over the exam- 
ination, the purchaser who relies on the certifi- 
cates will suffer loss. I hope you will agree with 
the assertion that the certificate given must 
either mention every defect which reduces the 
value of an animal, or else the vendor must be 
informed that a clean certificate of soundness 
cannot be given. Not every veterinary surgeon 
agress with that opinion. I have heard it 
argued, as already mentioned, that the veter- 
inary surgeon’s duty is to carry out the wishes 
of the man who employs and pays him, and 
if he wants a certificate as to wind, eyes and 
action only, no mention need be made on the 
certificate of a diseased heart. To my mind, 
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a certificate given out of complaisance in such 
au case would lay the giver of it under the 
suspicion that he had succumbed to the solicita- 
tions of an unscrupulous client. 

There will never come a time when the 
veterinary surgeon can afford to treat lightly 
his responsibilities as an examiner for sound- 
ness, but there will frequently be occasions 
when differences of opinion may be justifiable. 
This is especially so in regard to the class of 
case where there is an unsoundness which to 
all appearance did not exist at the time of sale, 
but where the seeds of disease were there which 
in their ordinary development would interfere 
with the usefulness of the animal. 

In a Scotch case it has been held that a 
splint which did not cause lameness, but 
rendered the horse liable to develop lameness, 
amounted to a breach of warranty of soundness 
(Gemmell v. Stewart, June 27th, 1900). 

An unsoundness may exist, but be incapable of 
discovery. What is the legal position in such 
a case? 

A van horse was sold in Lanark in 1928 
warranted a good worker in all farm work and 
warranted sound. The purchaser employed a 
veterinary surgeon who passed it sound. It 
was then sent a short journey by train, but 
on arrival it was found to be dead from 
strangulation. A post-mortem examination by 
two veterinary surgeons, one for each side, 
revealed that the horse was suffering from a 
large suppurating growth in the abdomen 
involving the anterior mesenteric artery and 
passing backwards to the posterior mesenteric, 
with attachments to the neighbouring large and 
sinall bowels, the stomach and also the kidney. 
These lesions were obviously in existence before 
the sale, and therefore the horse was in fact 
not sound at the time of sale, but it was said 
that neither the buyer nor his veterinary 
surgeon could have discovered the unsoundness 
except by post-mortem. As the horse died on 
the very day of the sale, it would seem that 
there could only have been two possible causes 
of death, (a) either an injury in transit, or (>) 
some happening due to the internal malady. 
If the horse died as the result of an injury, then 
the purchaser could not recover from the 
vendor, and his only action would have been 
against the railway company for negligence. But 
if death was the natural consequence of the 
organie disease, then the vendor was liable on 
the warranty, even though it was impossible 
to discover the disease beforehand, 

The defender was assoilzied on these grounds : 
the rule at the auction mart was that the 
sellers are bound to disclose at the mart any 
constitutional defect not visible on ordinary 
examination, under penalty of the sale being 
void. In this case the seller did not Know at 
the time of sale that the horse was unsound, 
and no yeterinary surgeon could then (so. it 
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was decided by the Sheriff-Substitute) by the 
usual methods diagnose its unsoundness. The 
horse died of strangulation, and for all that 
appears, apart from the accident, it might have 
lived for some considerable time and realised 
its value to the buyer. The loss was not, there- 
fore, attributable to the alleged breach of 
warranty.* 

This decision seems to lead to the conclusion 
that only the first part of the warranty was 
taken into consideration, namely, “ Warranted 
a good worker in all farm work,” because apart 
from the accident it might have lived for some 
time. I think this decision wrong, because the 
horse was also warranted sound when in fact it 
Was not sound. 

This case is also unsatisfactory from my 
point of view, because the record does not show 
what the veterinary surgeons found to have been 
the actual cause of death. If, as was assumed, 
it died from strangulation during transit by 
rail, surely that would have been borne out 
at the post-mortem examination, The report is, 
however, silent on that matter, 

The onus is on the purchaser to prove that 
a disease or defect which shows itself soon after 
sale was an unsoundness in existence at the 
date of sale, and for this purpose he must rely 
on veterinary evidence, 

Among the conditions which may be over- 
looked at an examination for soundness, in 
addition to cribbing and wind-sucking, are 
stringhalt and shivering. These faults appear 
to be intermittent in certain cases. If it is 
impossible to say when the seeds of these condi- 
tions began to exist, agreement to that effect 
would save much time and argument. 

As it appears to be possible for latent 
shivering to be brought out and made acute by 
shock, e.g., after a rough journey by rail, this 
no doubt accounts for some contradiction in 
evidence. I am, however, in doubt as a layman 
whether the descriptions of symptoms said to 
prove shivering may not occasionally — be 
indicative of something else. Does * cocking the 
tail” inevitably mean that the horse is a 
shiverer? Must there also be cocking or 
snatching one or both legs during backing or 
turning, and if so, to what degree? We know 
a horse may refuse to back because of a mouth 
injury, but ought he to be called a shiverer? 
There is also, I am told, the very tricky case 
of the fore-end shiverer, which may easily be 
overlooked. As with the case of the alleged 
wind-sucker, already mentioned, it is essential 
to differentiate between symptoms which are 
merely suggestive of the disease or vice, and 
those which incontrovertibly prove it. 

My friend Mr. Curbishley tells me that very 
many green country cart horses, owing to imper- 
fect “ breaking,” abso!utely will not back in a 
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halter, hever having been taught to do so, At 
the auction sale the wary purchaser may 
interpret the horse's refusal to back as meaning 
that he is unable to back, and turns the horse 
down, Such an animal ought to be examined 
not merely by the halter, but in gears before 
giving the opinion that he is not a good worker. 
Definite evidence of shivering would, of course, 
vitiate a warranty of good worker, but would 
it vitiate a warranty of “ quiet in harness ”? 
Another question | want to ask is whether wind- 
sucking and crib-biting ought to be classed as 
vices, or bad habits. The late Mr. Hunting 
said crib-biting was first an idle habit, which 
might be learned from another cribber, “ It 
usually ends in taking in air, but until it has 
this accompaniment it does no harm. We 
should always call crib-biting a vice. When a 
horse is really a wind-sucker he ought to be 
‘alled unsound, but not vicious.” Mr. Hunting 
also made another categorical statement which 
I have not yet seen contradicted: ‘“ Gastric 
derangement in the horse is the result, and not 
the cause, of wind-sucking.”” Though that has 
not been controverted, I do not think it has been 
proved. 

One other observation before we leave horse 
‘ases, though I have only touched the fringe 
of the subject. Is it not true that cases are 
sometimes prejudiced by the use of terms which 
have a bad connotation? The word “ spavin,” 
for example, produces at once on me the impres- 
sion that it is a serious defect, for I know 
that bone spavin is scheduied as an hereditary 
unsoundness. But there are spavins and spavins, 
Any enlargement of the hock can be called a 
spavin, and once you give it that name, then 
in the mind of the layman, whether it be judge 
or jury, the impression has been created that 
the horse is unsound, 

We do not explain things by giving names to 
them. Ringbone, for example, is a name that 
has no agreed and definite meaning. Most of 
these names are meant to be adjectival; when 
used as substantives they may be misleading. 
If their use could be Limited to their adjectival 
significance they would not be so dangerous, 
Veterinary science is not an exact science, and 
the words used to describe defects are all 
relative, needing for their correct understanding 
some qualifying word. It would, | think, tend 
to less controversy if some of these old names 
were dropped, and the condition described in 
modern seientifie language. 

CATTLE CASES 

There was a case in Scotland in 19380 where 
the facts, as far as I remember, were’ as 
follows: A cow was so!d with the warranty 
“time up and correct in teats.” This I] under- 
stand to mean that the cow was due to calve, 
would calve correctly and milk almost equally 
in all four quarters. She duly calved ten days 
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ufter purchase, but it was found that two teats 
yielded a_ bloody discharge. A_ veterinary 
surgeon was called in who gave the opinion 
that the cow was too ill to be returned to the 
vendor and would probably die. He advised, 
however, amputation of two teats, and this was 
done. The cow revived after the operation, but 
died in a fortnight. When the purchaser claimed 
rescission of the contract on the ground of 
breach of warranty, several questions arouse, 
umong which were (1) did the warranty apply 
ut the date of sale or at the date of calving; 
(2) was the veterinary surgeon in order in such 
circumstances in operating on the teats? 

As to the first question, it seems clear that 
if the warranty did not apply at the date of 
‘alving it was of no use, for it was a warranty 
that she was correct in teats, a warranty which 
could not be verified until she had calved. By 
that time she was too ill to be sent back, but 
the vendor argued that if the purchaser claimed 
that the contract was annulled, then the cow 
did not belong to him and he had no right to 
authorise the veterinary surgeon to mutilate 
another man’s property. 

What should the veterinary surgeon do in 
such a case? ‘There is no doubt that a 
mutilating operation of that kind would 
diminish the market value of the animal, and 
the best course would appear to be to “ salvage 
the carease,” and if there was room for doubt 
as to liability, each side should give a little and 
share the loss. 

A dairy cow which was due to calve within 
a fortnight was bought at a cattle mart for 
£40 15s., under the following warranty (which 
formed one of the conditions of sale in force 
in that mart): “ Dairy cattle are warranted to 
‘alve at their proper time and correct in their 
teats only.” The cow calved at her proper time, 
but owing to a disease which appeared in her 
teats her milk supply was defective. In an 
action by the purchaser against the seller for 
repayment of the price, it was held (after a 
proof that the warranty was not limited to the 
condition of the cow at the date’ gf the sale 
but applied to the period of calving and 
guaranteed against the ordinary risks of that 
period) that the cow’s teats would then be 
capable of performing their function of giving 
milk, and that as the disease from which the 
cow suffered had not been proved to be due 
either to negligence on the pursuer’s part or to 
external accident, the guarantee applied and the 
pursuer was entitled to a decree, 

This was a clear case of mastitis, but the 
mastitis was not present at the date of sale 
but was contracted at or about the date of 
calving, and this in fact was the defence which 
led the Sheriff-Substitute in the lower court to 
give a decree for the defender. The case went, 
however, to appeal and in the court of session, 
though it was agreed that the defender had 
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Satisfied the onus on him of proving that the 
animal sold, if incorrect in her teats, was so 
in consequence of ap ailment contracted after 
the date of sale, it was held that the warranty, 
and the enhanced price paid in respect of it, 
secured the purchaser against the risks which 
arise out of liability to disease or defect natural 
to the expectant mother’s physical constitu- 
tion and which may interfere either with the 
calving or with the milk supply on calving. The 
judge said: “It may well be that mammitis is 
the result of bacterial infection like a vast 
number of other ailments, but the introduction 
of the bacillus into the cow’s vessel is no more 
than the scientific analysis of a defect in health 
or soundness which overtook the cow.” 

R. Kyle v. Sim, S.C, 1925, 425, 

I do not think this case will be followed by 
the English courts. I am informed that some 
forms of mastitis—especially that termed 
summer garget—can and often do develop in 
pure heifers, and so have nothing at all to 
connect them with the parturient state or act. 

The sale conditions of most livestock auc- 
tioneers take away any value there would 
otherwise be in a warranty. The purchaser 
must in some cases give notice within an hour 
of the end of the sale if he wishes to claim 
that the warranty is broken, so that in fact he 
is in the same position as if there was no 
warranty; he must look out for himself. In 
the case of bulls, I notice that the English 
Jersey Cattle Society’s auction rules provide 
that a bull of not less than 14 months of age 
shall be sold with a guarantee that he is a 
stock getter, and the purchaser has three months 
in which to claim to the contrary. He must 
produce evidence from an independent veter- 
inary surgeon that the bull’s failure is in no 
way due to the state of the purchaser’s females 
or to injury suffered or disease contracted since 
the date of sale. 

It is clear that a veterinary surgeon engaged 
to certify on such a claim would not have an 
easy task, but at any rate the purchaser has 
some protection, 

The dairy farmer who wants to buy only 
tubercle-free cattle for replenishing his herds 
is, however, not in so good a position. The 
auctioneers protect themselves and the vendor 
by some such statement as the following: 

* All statements made either in the catalogue 
or by the auctioneers at the time of sale relating 
to the tuberculin test are to be taken as state- 
ments of fact only. No such statement shall 
guarantee the purchaser of an animal against 
loss arising through the subsequent reaction 
of such animal to a tuberculin test administered 
after the sale and the vendors shall not be 
liable in any way should this occur.” 

I am informed that auctioneers continually 
have trouble in regard to this matter. Veter- 
inary surgeons do not, it is alleged, always take 
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sufficient care to ensure, so far as is in their 
power, that the certificate issued clearly and 
definitely identifies the animal to which it refers, 
The name of an animal is, it is claimed, not 
really adequate. If the animal has an official 
Breed Society or Milk Recording Society ear or 
horn mark which is clearly readable, the use 
of this as a means of identification cannot be 
bettered. But where this means is not available 
a description of some outstanding characteristics 
in markings, shape of horns, ete., should be 
given on the certificate to render identification 
certain beyond reasonable doubt. Private ear or 
horn marks are sometimes worse than useless. 
If the marking is not done properly, the marks 


become illegible, and if the mark has been 
quoted on the certificate but cannot be read 


in the ear by the purchaser, he rightly com- 
plains to the auctioneer or vendor, and may be 
suspicious as to whether the animal has in fact 
been tested or not. Such cases frequently occur, 
and the veterinary surgeon ought, therefore, 
in his own interests to satisfy himself that the 
identification mark is plainly readable and 
corresponds to the certificate. 

Auctioneers explain also that they have found 
it quite essential to protect vendors by the 
clause I have quoted, against the possibility of 
a reaction to the test subsequent to a sale and 
have been compelled not only to insert this 
protective clause in their catalogues, but have 
found it also necessary to amplify it verbally 
at the commencement of a sale of tuberculin 
tested cattle, so that there shall be no room for 
doubt about the matter. 

A bull was sold recently at an auction sale 
with the following certificate, dated one month 
before the sale: 

SUBCUTANEOUS TEST 
Temperatures 





Initial Othhr. 12thhr. 15thhr, 18thhr. Resuli 

















103-20 103-80. 1040 103-8° 103°2° Negative 
On the evening after its arrival at the 


purchaser’s farm it was noticed to be snoring 
considerably and breathing heavily. A veter- 
inary surgeon was called in two days later and 
suspected tuberculous throat. He visited it 
frequently within the next fortnight and even- 
tually diagnosed tuberculous throat, The pur- 
chaser thereupon wished to return the bull and 
receive repayment of the purchase price, but the 
auctioneers pointed out that in accordance with 
the conditions of sale the statement that the 
bull had passed the tuberculin test was not a 
guarantee and that the vendor was not liable. 
The purchaser then appealed to the Breed 
Society, who referred the matter to another veter- 
inary surgeon, who gave the opinion that the bull 
should not have been tested with an_ initial 


temperature of 103°2°, though he admitted that 
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cattle were very often tested when they were 
high in temperature on account of their having 
been fed up for show purposes, and that it was 
the custom for him to inject in such cases. If 
the temperature went down, all well and good, 
but if it kept up, as in this case, then it would 
be advisable to retest later on, 

The bull had in fact been retested 14 days 
after the sale by the double intradermal test, 
with the following result :— 








At 2nd) Character At 72nd Character 


At Ist 
injection injection of hour of 
48th hour swelling swelling 
9mm. 32mm. egg-shaped 45mm. _ diffuse 
painful and 
painful 


Result—-failed. 





You will agree, I think, that the bull was 
tuberculous when admitted to the sale, and that 
the result of the first test should at best have 
been described as “ doubtful.” 

If there had been no special provision in the 
sales catalogues, a case like this might have 
been contested in the courts, and it would have 
been difficult for the veterinary surgeon who 
gave the first certificate to justify it. 


LivESTOCK INSURANCE 
Contracts of insurance are different from 
ordinary contracts in that they require the 
utmost good faith between the parties. Unless 
each party has disclosed to the other every 
material fact within his knowledge at the time 
of making the contract, the contract may be 
repudiated by the party who has been misled 
by such non-disclosure, whether the omission 
was accidental or intentional. That is to say, 
proposers must disclose to the insurance com- 
pany everything which may affect the risk. 

The proposer is, of course, himself responsible 
for the accuracy of the statements made in the 
proposal form, and they are in fact warranties 
on his part, and form the basis of the contract. 
In the case of high-priced animals, 1 believe it 
is the practice for insurance companies after 
receiving a proposal” to instruct a veterinary 
surgeon to report on the animals about to be 
insured. 

The veterinary surgeon is expected to describe 
each animal carefully so that there may be no 
mistake as to identity. He should not, of course, 
take the description from the owner's statement, 
but from his own examination, The insurance 
company looks to him to give as complete 
information as possible with regard to the health 
of the animals, and no defect or blemish should 
be passed over. Even if the animal is only 
suffering from a temporary disability from 
which it is likely to recover in a short time, 
it is proper to mention the fact. 

When the farmer is insuring only some 
animals out of his herd, it is very important 
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that the veterinary surgeon’s description as to 
colour, markings, etc., should be given in such 
detail as to prevent any possibility of substitu- 
tion. The veterinary surgeon is usually asked 
Whether in his opinion the risk is one which he 
would recommend the company to accept. It is 
of the utmost importance to the company that 
a frank expression of opinion should be given 
in answer to this question. If there is the 
slightest doubt in his mind it should be 
disclosed. 

I am given to understand that there have been 
inany instances where the veterinary certificate 
has not been very helpful, and sometimes has 
been quite misleading, and that this has led 
to some important insurance companies discon- 
tinuing the practice of requiring a veterinary 
certificate with the proposal form. It is true that 
the fee offered by the insurance companies is 
small, but if the work is undertaken a proper 
and complete examination ought to be made 
before the veterinary surgeon’ signs’ the 
certificate. A small fee is no excuse for 
inefficient work, 

As you know, it is a usual condition of live- 
stock insurance that in the event of an animal 
becoming unwell, or lame, or meeting with an 
accident or injury, the insured must at his own 
expense immediately obtain the services of a 
qualified veterinary surgeon and shall see that 
the animal is properly cared for and treated. 
In the event of the death of the animal the 
insurance company requires immediate notifica- 
tion to the head office (not to an agent) by 
telegram if possible, and the carcase must lie 
undisturbed fur 24 hours or until the company 
issues other instructions. If they desire their 
own veterinary consultant to examine the 
carcase he is requested to get in touch with 
the veterinary surgeon in attendance. Other- 
wise, the owner is requested to furnish a report 
by the veterinary surgeon in attendance on the 
animal with complete answers to the questions 
set out on'the proper form. It is not likely that 
any person present is unacquainted with the 
kind of questions asked, but for the information, 
of those who may read this paper it may be 
well to set them out, for each question has 
its own importance in dealing with the claim :— 

Description of animal. Date of illness or 
injury; date of first attendance on animal; date 
of last attendance on animal, Nature of injury 
or ailment. Probable cause. Your opinion of 
the market value immediately before the accident 
or illness. Has the animal been treated with 
proper care and attention before and after the 
accident or illness? Was the injury in your 
opinion accelerated! by or brought about by over- 
work, or by negiect on the part of the owner or 
his servants? For what purpose has the animal 
been used? Does the illness or injury appear to 
you an entirely new one and not a recurrence 
of an old one? How long has the animal been 
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ill to your knowledge? Actual cause of death. 
Date and time of death. Result of post-mortem. 


It will be seen that much depends on the 
veterinary surgeon’s certificate. It should be 
drawn up with the utmost care and circum- 
spection and should set out with exactitude 
every relevant fact. Accuracy as regards dates 
is very important, especially as to the date on 
which the veterinary surgeon was first called 
to attend the animal for illness. He should be 
able to verify the date from his own case book. 
As part of his description the veterinary surgeon 
is asked to give his opinion as to the marketable 
value of the animal. If the proposer has 
insured an animal for a high figure, the question 
will arise whether the value of the animal had 
depreciated during the period of the policy. Its 
value immediately prior to the accident or 
injury which is being reported on is what is 
wanted, and payment is made on the basis of 
present market price or insured value, which- 
ever is the less. As all veterinary reports are 
treated as private and confidential by the com- 
panies to whom they are made, the companies 
are entitled to look for a frank and complete 
disclosure from the veterinary surgeon of all 
he has found out during the examination. 

In the special case of claims for death by 
lightning stroke, which appear to be fairly 
numerous, it is important that the veterinary 
surgeon who reports for the insurance company 
should be able to exclude all other possible 
causes of death which are not insured against. 
The reputation of the profession is very much at 
stake in such cases, and the utmost care should 
be taken in the investigation, which should 
extend to the securing of a complete history 
aus to date and exact time of death, verification 
of lightning having been observed, evidence of 
trees, buildings or fences being struck, and so 
on. The Lancashire Veterinary Society 
published a few years ago a form of certificate 
for use in such investigations. Its object was 
to help the veterinary surgeon inquiring into 
a case of alleged lightning stroke to direct his 
attention to the symptoms and other evidence 
which he ought to note in order to make his 
report proof against cross-examination, 


The number of fraudulent claims received by 
insurance companies must be very large, and 
they are bound to rely on the veterinary profes- 
sion to protect them in such cases. A valuable 
racehorse was insured for £1,000. It fell during 
a race and went lame afterwards. The owner 
claimed that it had broken a bone in the foot, 
I think the pedal bone, and that it ought to 
be shot. A veterinary surgeon certified to that 
effect. The insurance company sent another 
veterinary surgeon to examine the horse, and he 
reported that it was certainly lame but suffering 
from seedy toe only, and would recover. The 
company refused to pay, and the owner, who 
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Was persuaded to have the animal rested, and 
afterwards trained, won several races by this 
same horse. 

Many cases of this kind occur every year, 
They are based on the clause in the insurance 
policy which covers the insured against death 
of his insured animals from accident or disease, 
or necessary slaughter on humane grounds. But 
by this latter phrase is meant s'aughter which 
is declared by the veterinary surgeon to be 
necessary owing to the fact that in his opinion 
the animal is in such pain that it would be 
cruel to keep it alive. The provision is obviously 
not intended to cover the case of an animal 
in the condition of the one just mentioned, or 
one which is merely of no further use for work 
on account, for example, of permanent lameness 
not accompanied by pain. I think there must be 
many cases where the veterinary surgeon, out 
of sympathy for his client, is inclined to grant 
a certificate that slaughter is necessary on 
humane grounds when in fact it is not necessary. 
The proper test to apply in such a case is: 
What would the owner do in the circumstances 
if the animal was not insured? If his proper 
course would be to slaughter the animal, then 
he may count on a favourable consideration 
of his ciaim by the insurance company. But 
the company look to the veterinary profession to 
protect them from claims in respect of animals 
which require slaughter merely as being no 
longer worth their keep. It must be remembered 
that the insurance companies are merely 
trustees of a common fund whereby the losses 
of a few are spread over the many. If a person 


obtains an amount from that common fund 
unfairly, he is pénalising the rest of the 


contributors, and if many such cases were to 
arise the consequence would be that the whole 
of the members would be penalised by the 
increase of premiums which would necessarily 
follow. 

Veterinary surgeons would, I think, be wise 
to advise their clients not to go to law with an 
insurance company about a case. The companies 
do not wish to contest legitimate claims, and 
it is far better for insurers to leave the matter 
to the decision of the company, who for its 
own reputation will not refuse compensation if 
there are any grounds whatever for a claim. 

I have not found many reports of contested 
claims in the veterinary journals. 

One case reported to me is interesting as 
showing that by going to law both parties may 
lose. The owner of a stud of horses had them 
all insured. One of them fell ill and in 
accordance with the terms of the policy he called 
in a veterinary surgeon, who diagnosed 
influenza. The owner thought he knew how 
to treat influenza, and did not call the veter- 
inary surgeon again for some time, When 


next he was called a dozen of them were ill and 
six died, from septic pneumonia. 


The owner 
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claimed, and the insurance company offered 
£1,000 to settle the claim. The owner would 
not accept that, and the case went to court. 
A number of veterinary witnesses were called 
on both sides, and the contention of the company 


was that the owner had been neglectful in 
trying to treat them himself and not 
elploying a veterinary surgeon from the 


beginning. I understand the case ended by the 
insurance company having to pay £1,100, and 
both sides had to pay their own costs. 

In the Trojan bull case, which most of you 
will remember, a Friesian bull, Terling Trojan, 
Was insured for £2,500 in 1924. Among the 
conditions of the insurance were the following: 
the insured must insure with the company all 
insurable animals of a similar class belonging 
to him, unless otherwise agreed by the company, 
and the policy was not to cover death resulting 
from improper use, overloading, unskilful treat- 


ment, wilful neglect, malicious injuries or 
poisoning. 
The bull died during the currency of the 


policy and a post-mortem examination revealed 
that the cause of death was septic peritonitis 
and septicaemia, due to a piece of thick iron 
wire 214 inches long which had apparently 
been swallowed by the bull, and found in the 
rumen, 


Two questions arose in the course of the 
long argument. The first related to the first 


condition referred to, since it transpired that 
the owner had another bull which he had not 
insured, As this bull was only valued at £50 
it was held that, as such a bull could not be 
suid to be of a similar class to Terling Trojan, 
there had been no misrepresentation by the 
owner, There remained the second question 
whether the death of the animal was due to 
neglect or malicious injury, and veterinary 
evidence was given on both sides. The evidence 
for the owner was to the effect that the iron 
wire was the cause of death and that it had 
been swallowed by the bull. The evidence for 
the insurance company maintained that the 
bull did not die from the injury caused by the 
presence of the foreign body, and that it was 
absolutely impossible for the bull to have 
swallowed the wire. 

In favour of the view that cattle do swallow 
such things as wire, wire netting, iron nails, 
etc., there is, of course, overwhelming evidence, 
and the correspondence which followed the 
report of this case in the Veterinary Record 
showed that instances were known of cows 
swallowing such things as the sole of a boot, 
a seythe sharpening stone six inches long, a 
piece of wire fence 20 inches long, an ordinary 
carving fork twelve inches long, a piece of 
bramble, a rib of an umbrella, and similar 
harmful substances. 

It was, therefore, the duty of the insurance 
company to prove their contention that the 
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swallowing of the wire was not accidental, but 
due to malicious interference. The company 
had to admit that cattle have a propensity for 
swallowing foreign bodies, and especially metal 
objects, It would be presumed, therefore, unless 
the contrary were proved, that the bull had 
swallowed the piece of wire. 

The evidence for the plaintiff was well 
brought out and was not shaken by cross- 
examination, The veterinary surgeon in atten- 
dance explained that he had found a_ painful 
diffuse swelling on the under surface of the 
abdomen between the point of the sheath and 
the scrotum. He could not ascertain the cause, 
but treated it, and it nearly disappeared 
altogether. Two months later it reappeared and 
was then removed by operation. The abscess 
reformed, however, and then burst of its own 
accord. About a year later the bull fell ill 
again with peritonitis and died. At the post- 
mortem examination, an abscess was removed, 
and on cutting through the skin a _ piece of 
wire 21 inches long was pulled out of the first 
stomach. The witness said that this explained 
the whole trouble, and he was of opinion that 
the bull had swallowed it and that it was not 
possible to force the bull to swallow it. 

Two veterinary surgeons for the insurance 
company alleged that the abscess had nothing 
to do with the wire, and that the wire had 
recently been maliciously introduced into the 
bull’s stomach. There was no proof of that 
statement; there could be no proof. It was 
merely conjecture. Part of the evidence was 
the report of an nnsuccessful attempt to make 
a cow swallow a similar piece of wire. To 
my mind such evidence would not be strong 
either way, whether successful or unsuccessful. 
But certainly evidence that a witness had been 
unsuccessful in inducing a cow to swallow a 
piece of iron wire was no proof that Terling 
Trojan could not have swallowed the piece of 
wire found in his rumen, 

The judge held that the insurance company 
had failed to discharge the onus upon them of 
establishing malicious injury, and that there 
was no proof of negligence. 

Here again I would remark that the way in 
which the evidence was led for the plaintiff 
presented the story of the illness in a much 
better way than that for the company. 

Among the questions arising out of insurance 
‘ases there are some which seem to come within 
the province of morals rather than of law. 
Here are some on which I should like to hear 
the opinions of the members of this Division. 
I have taken the liberty of disguising the cases 
a little. 

Mr, A, a veterinary surgeon, is informed by 
an insurance company that a claim is being 
made by the owner of an insured mare which 
is reported to be very ill and ought to be 
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slaughtered on humane grounds. Mr. A finds 
on his visit that the mare is one he had occasion 
to treat immediately before the date of the 
insurance, when its condition was serious. <As 
on that occasion his visit was merely an emer- 
gency visit, paid at the request of Mr. B, 
the owner’s veterinary surgeon who was 
temporarily incapacitated from attendance, Mr, 
A is in doubt as to what his duty to the 
insurance company is. Ought he to limit his 
report to the knowledge gained as to the condi- 
tion of the mare, when visiting it on behalf 
ot the insurance company, or ought he to reveal 
the fact that to his knowledge the mare had 
been ill and not in an insurable condition just 
prior to the taking out of the policy? My 
answer is that as the contract of insurance is 
one that requires the utmost good faith between 
the parties, and that that is common knowledge, 
Mr. A has no option but to put at the disposal 
oi the company all the knowledge he possesses 
regarding the subject of the policy of insurance, 
If you differ from me I should be glad if you 
would kindly formulate the grounds for your 
different opinion, 

Here is another case. Mr. X owns a bull 
which he has insured for twelve months begin- 
ning in August. In May the bull falls ill and 
two veterinary surgeons diagnose abscess of 
the lungs. They declare that in their opinion 
the bull cannot possibly recover and ought in 
the interests of humanity to be slaughtered. 
Mr. X so informs the insurance company and 
asks for their consent. The insurance company 
decided to send an independent veterinary sur- 
geon to examine the bull. His report is to the 
effect that the bull is very ill and he doubts if 
it will recover. He does not, however, in so 
many words advise slaughter. By this time 
the period of the insurance is drawing to a 
close and the correspondence between the owner 
and the company continues until the’ policy 
is expired, after which the owner has the bull 
slaughtered. Did the veterinary surgeon to the 
insurance company behave improperly in not 
advising slaughter on humane grounds, as the 
result of which the owner lost his chances of 
compensation ? 

A third case has recently been submitted to 
me, this time relating to an insured horse under 
treatment by a veterinary surgeon, The animal 
does not respond readily to treatment and 
because it is insured the veterinary surgeon 
advises slaughter on humane grounds. The 
insurance company on receipt of a request for 
consent to slaughter sends another veterinary 
surgeon to examine the horse. The latter under- 
takes the task but does not communicate with 
the veterinary surgeon in charge of the case, 
makes his examination and report without con- 
sulting with him. and thereupon the veterinary 
surgeon who has been treating the horse com- 
plains that his colleague has acted unprofes- 
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sionally in visiting one of his patients without 
conferring with him, 

If the horse had actually been under treat- 
ment at the time the veterinary surgon from 
the insurance company visited it, and if the 
question at issue had been whether the treat- 
ment Was appropriate, then no doubt consulta- 
tion between the two veterinary surgeons would 
have been necessary. But in this case, ex 
hypothesi, treatment had been abandoned 
because the animal was in such a condition 
that it was cruel to keep it alive, and the visit 
of the second veterinary surgeon was not for 
the purpose of consultation as to diagnosis and 
treatment, but for determining whether in fact 
the horse was in such pain that on humane 
grounds it ought to be slaughtered. Was he, 
therefore, under any professional obligation to 
consult with the veterinary surgeon who had 
been in attendance? It would be certainly an 
obligation on him to refrain from criticism of 
his colleague’s treatment. 

Let us suppose he did inform his colleague of 
the date of his proposed visit and the purpose 
ot it. If the practitioner attended, who would 
pay his fee? His client might quite well decline 
to pay, and there is no obligation on the 
insurance company to pay his fee, 

I think the proper course in such a= case 
would be to inform the owner of the instructions 
received from the company, so that he might, 
if he so wished, instruct his own veterinary 
surgeon to be present, 

Il have merely touched on a few instances of 
warranty and insurance cases, but I hope that 
in the discussion which is to follow, you will 
be able to furnish-out of your experience, a 
number of cases from which some useful lessons 
may be learned, so that the mistakes of the 
past may not be repeated, 

Discussion 

Mr. R. Simpson, in opening the discussion, 
said :— 

I am sure that our first reaction after listening 
to Dr. Bullock’s paper will be to express our 
admiration of the skill and industry which the 
essayist has brought to bear on its preparation. 
I am sure that you will agree that we have had 
presented to us this afternoon a_ thoroughly 
interesting and practical subject, on which Dr. 
Bullock is well qualified to speak. 

Through his kindness, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading at leisure a copy of his paper, 
and that is my main qualification for venturing 
to open the discussion, but I sincerely hope that 
every member present will repay the essayist 
for his trouble in coming here, by placing his 
experience of cases at Dr. Bullock’s disposal. 

In his opening remarks, Dr. Bullock indicated 
that there is a very definite difference between 
English and Scots Law in regard to warranty, 
a point of practical interest to us who reside on 
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the Borders, but he is cautious in not commit- 
ting himself to any opinion as to whether English 
or Scots Law is the better in this respect, 

On questions of warranty it is inevitable that 
differences of opinion must occur, but we are 
reminded that these differences become less 
marked in proportion to the thoroughness of our 
examinations and the care exercised in making 
deductions from these examinations. It is essen- 
tial that the veterinary surgeon acting as an 
expert witness should give his evidence clearly 
and concisely, and the essayist rightly emphasises 
the necessity for the expert witness giving his 
evidence without bias and in such a way as 
can be readily understood by persons of average 
intelligence. In his * Handbook for Veterinary 
Surgeons,” Dr. Bullock has laid down some 
extremely useful principles which should be 
observed by expert witnesses, and his chapter 
in that book on Legal Responsibilities and Duties 
is well worthy of perusal by every veterinary 
surgeon, 

There can be no doubt as to the value of 
precision in the witness box, and to ensure this, 
the fullest possible notes should always be taken 
when the examination of the animal is made, 
prior to the preparation of any reports which 
are to be used in evidence, 

I am entirely in agreement with the essayist 
in his reference to the danger of the professional 
man giving a limited certificate in carrying out 
examinations for soundness. Such a procedure 
to me seems fraught with danger to the veter- 
inary surgeon and tends to lower his prestige in 
the eyes of the public. 

The references in the paper to cattle cases 
are of much interest to all of us whose work 
is largely centred in dairying districts where 
cases of: difficulty constantly arise in regard to 
warranty of newly calved milk cows. The 
detection of defects of the udder and teats is 
extremely difficult in cows which are more or 
less overstocked at the time of sale, and where 
the conditions of sale only permit of a compara- 
tively short period in which to notify faults. 
The great increase in tuberculin testing in recent 
years fully justifies the essayist’s warning as to 
the need for adequate care being taken in 
connection with the issue of certificates of 
testing. It is most important that the identifica- 
tion of the animal or animals should be clearly 
set out on the certificate beyénd any manner 
of doubt. 

The section of the paper dealing with 
insurance cases is of considerable practical 
importance. “ Lightning” cases are particularly 
of interest to practitioners, owing to the 
frequency with which claims are made _ to 
insurance companies. It is so very difficult in 
many cases to get concrete direct evidence to 
substantiate such claims, and veterinary surgeons 
are frequently forced to depend on_ negative 
evidence. When such is the case, it is all the 
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more important that the investigation made 
should be thorough and complete, and the form 
of certificate referred to by Dr. Bullock and 
published by the Lancashire Veterinary Society 
is useful in securing this, although in certain 
respects it might be improved, 

In conclusion, may I express the hope again, 
that there will be a full discussion as some 
measure of our appreciation of all the trouble 
taken by Dr, Bullock. 


Mr. R. CraiG Ropinson, in his contribution to 
the discussion, stated that they had listened to 
an excellent paper, which gave room for a 
great deal of thought. 

The examination of horses as to soundness was 
a subject of vast importance to members of the 
profession. One might honestly think that there 
was an unsoundness present, whilst another 
yractitioner might differ: but if one gave what 
1e considered an honest opinion, let him adhere 
to it. 

“ There was an interesting case tried at Carlisle 
Assizes some years ago,” proceeded Mr. Robinson. 
* A stallion was returned by a veterinary surgeon 
in Cumberland for grunting. I examined the 
stallion on behalf of the auction company and 
agreed that he was a grunter. At the trial, after 
I had been examined and cross-examined by 
the barristers, the judge put to me a question, 
which he asked me to consider carefully before 
answering, viz., ‘Why do you say that grunting 
is an unsoundness?’ My answer was ‘ grunting 
is an abnormal sound.’ The judge then answered 
‘That is sufficient.’ ” 

To his mind lightning cases were the bugbear 
of most practitioners, and were often very diffi- 
cult to decide without a post-mortem 
examination. In the large majority of cases 
disease and not lightning-stroke was the cause 
of the symptoms present and in some cases of 
death, 

In conclusion, he would like again to thank 
Dr. Bullock for the able way in which he had 
placed that paper before them and to express the 
hope that at some future date they might have 
another paper from him, 

Mr. A. YounG observed that he usually advised 
clients to keep out of court: however, sometimes 
they were forced to go, 

One case within his recollection referred to 
a horse which did not lie down; this was one 
of the first cases of its type brought to court. 
The horse was sold at Lanark for £78. It was 
quite usual for a horse in new surroundings 
not to lie down, but in this case, only three 
days were allowed for decision—the buyer had 
to let the seller know after three days. The 
horse did not lie down in a box either. It was 
eventually sold as it stood for £35 less. The 
‘ase came to court, where the sheriff threw the 
case out as the buyer did not conform to the 
prescribed three days as requested by conditions 
of sale, He saw the horse five months later and 
it had never lain down. In a later case the 
judge ruled that this was a latent unsoundness. 
Nowadays, at Lanark, the warranty was 
extended to 14 days. 

On the subject of grunting there was much 
diversity of opinion. In the late ’80’s or early 
°90’s_ Professor Macqueen, in a discussion on 
whether grunting was an unsoundness or not, 
asked the late Professor Pritchard, who main- 
tained that it was, to describe the pathology of 
grunting, 

In regard to dairy cattle, in Scotland every 
local market had its own rules. In Dumfries 
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the buyer had to assure himself within three 
hours from the fall of the hammer that the cow 
was sound in teats and udder. The speaker said 
that he was often called into the market to see 
a cow light in its quarters, If she was sold to 
calve correct, no one could say whether or not 
she would be correct until she had calved. 
Concerning sales of tuberculin-tested cattle, all 
animals were sold subject to a retest within 14 
days. As to insurance cases, lightning claims 
provided much food for thought. He worked on 
the negative theory—first eliminating anthrax, in 
which the subcutaneous tissues showed evidence 
of — and the skin a black mark on 
scraping. If any internal organs were diseased, 
that eliminated death by lightning. 

Mr. W. Scott, speaking on the subject of testing 
an animal with an initial temperature of 103°, 
said that he often tested an animal with this 
temperature, but not one in which this temper- 
ature was exceeded. With a negative reaction 
the temperature invariably fell after injection. In 
testing young pedigree bulls he found it quite 
common to get an evening temperature from 
102:6° to 103°. 

Mr. W. T. HEwetson, discussing the subject of 
lightning claims, said that animals might be 
found dead and in a position to suggest lightning 
stroke; on the other hand, they might be alive 
but staggering about. In such cases, he usually 
gave a certificate stating that the animal showed 
symptoms suggesting that under the circum- 
stances it had been affected by lightning, but 
that he could not give a definite opinion without 
a post-mortem, 

The insurance company usually appointed 
another veterinary surgeon to be present at the 
ost-mortem. If, on post-mortem, there were no 
foolene: to account for the symptoms manifested 
before death, the owner was awarded the amount 
claimed. Should the animal be found to be 
suffering from advanced tuberculosis, the amount 
claimed was reduced according to the extent of 
the tuberculous lesions, 

With regard to the tuberculin testing of 
animals, young bulls often had an initial tempera- 
ture over 103°. One young bull, with a tempera- 
ture of 104°, he visited on three different 
occasions and found the temperature to be over 
103°. On applying the test the temperature came 
down instead of rising. This was before the 
introduction of the double intradermal test, so it 
was impossible to confirm it. 

Mr. A. B. MatTrTinson said that Baron Parke’s 
dictum on soundness was generally accepted too 
literally, and many practitioners were somewhat 
afraid of certifying a horse as sound, regarding 
that word as a synonym for perfect. Dr. Bullock 
had referred to an animal as unsound, which 
was carrying the “seeds of disease”; this was 
a matter which was likely to lead to a leading 
judgment, sooner or later, in its relation to cattle 
affected with tuberculosis. 

Dr. Bullock had alleged that nothing presented 
greater difficulty than telling the truth: the 
speaker did not think that this was nearly so 
difficult as was suggested, but undoubtedly the 
truth was not always told in the witness box. 
He thought that a common cause was that the 
witness had already committed himself by saying 
too much, and then felt obliged to back up his 
previous remarks, or was unwittingly biased 
towards the party employing him. 

The question as to whether crib-biting or 
wind-sucking were vices, causing unsoundness, 
or merely bad habits, or, perhaps, only habits 
not necessarily bad, appeared to him to be solely 
a question of fact: they did not automatically 
make a horse unsound, 
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He agreed with Dr, Bullock as to the defects, 
and possibly grave impropriety of giving a 
qualified certificate—as for instance, that a 
horse was sound in wind, when the surgeon 
who gave it was aware of the existence of some 
other grave defect which, though not affecting 
part of the respiratory apparatus, absolutely 
precluded this from fully performing its proper 
function, Dr. Bullock had suggested that it might 
be possible to get a more explicit definition of 
such conditions as ring-bone and spavin; Mr. 
Mattinson foresaw difficulties in this matter, but 
suggested that it should be emphasised that many 
such conditions conferred no disability on the 
horse, and should not necessarily be regarded as 
good causes for rejection, 

The question as to “ ownership ” after purchase 
was purely a legal one, but po we scope for 
interesting situations: of late, it frequently arose 
where cattle had been recently bought, and in 
which the purchaser reported suspected tuber- 
culosis: it might be a question as to whether 
ownership of the beast had really vested in the 
purchaser. He entirely disagreed with the 
practice of applying the subcutaneous tuberculin 
sae to a beast with an initial temperature of 

Mr, Mattinson feared that many certificates 
were given to draw insurance in cases where 
death was alleged to be due to lightning; he 
thought that almost the only evidence of lightning 
stroke was circumstantial. 

He agreed with Dr. Bullock as to the great 
importance of jurisprudence, and hoped that the 
Examination Committee of the R.C.V.S, would 
contrast the brief period allotted to this subject 
in the curriculum with the liberal time granted 
to other subjects. 

He expressed the view that Mr. Robinson’s 
statement to the judge that grunting was not a 
normal sound, was a true and shrewd observa- 
tion, but he did not agree at all that grunting, 
as grunting, was an unsoundness. He believed 
that any horse could be made to grunt, under 
abnormal and unexpected mental or physical 
stress, and whether it was unsoundness or not 
depended upon the cause. 


Tue REPLY 


Dr. BULLocK, in reply, thanked the members 
who had taken part in the discussion and 
emphasised once again the fact that he was 
genuinely seeking for information. He was 
especially glad to find that in general the discus- 
sion had not brought out any serious criticism 
of what he had written. It was very good of 
Captain Simpson to speak in such generous terms 
about his work, and he would assure them that 
his whole interests were bound up with those 
of the profession. 

Captain Simpson had referred to the form 
drawn up by the Lancashire V.M.A, for the 
investigation of cases of lightning stroke. Would 
it be possible for similar forms to be drawn up 
and issued by the N.V.M.A, for other kinds of 
investigations? There would of course be the 
difficulty that if such a routine of inquiry were 
prescribed, insurance companies might demand 
the production of evidence that the routine had 
been strictly carried out, and cross-examining 
counsel might make use of the form to put awk- 
ward questions to witnesses. Nevertheless, a 


routine method of procedure in all post-mortem 
examinations seemed to be most desirable. 

Mr. Craig Robinson had given him a_ very 
useful case in regard to grunting, which he would 
endeavour to remember. Mr. Young’s remark, 
however, about the pathology of grunting was 
most pertinent. When it was known that practi- 
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Clinical Communications 


PUS IN THE GUTTURAL POUCHES 


HENRY TAYLOR, F.R.c.Vv.s, 
Haywarps Hratru 


The guttural pouches are two large cavities 
situated at the base of the skull above’ the 
pharynx and between the cornua of the hyoid 
bone. The capacity of each is said to be ten 
ounces of fluid (Sisson). The pouch is lined 
by mucous Membrane continuous with that of the 
Eustachian tubes and so communicates with the 
pharynx. Normally the pouches are filled with 
air which they receive from the pharynx 
through the Eustachian tubes. As the position 
of the Eustachian opening in the pouch is at 
the upper portion, it follows that if its mucous 
membrane becomes inflamed and pus forms, it 
will tend to accumulate, and such is the case. 
A eatarrhal inflammation of the nasal, 
pharyngeal and = laryngeal cavities might 
result in the extension of the trouble 
to the guttural pouches, but, practically 
speaking, this is “are, Pus in the 
guttural pouches must therefore be secondary 
to one or more of the above-mentioned cavities 
becoming involved by catarrh of the mucous 
membrane. The tubes open during each act 
of deglutition, which assists the spread. If pus 
is formed and cannot get exit, it becomes 
changed in character and lumps like boiled rice, 
or the harder nodules known as chondrones or 
gutturoliths, are formed, 

A knackerman recently handed me a collec- 
tion of these which he had, as he expressed it, 
“found inside a horse’s head.” The horse, an 
old hunter, was destroyed for some other affec- 
tion and apparently there was no reason to 
suspect anything wrong with the pouches or the 
head and neck, 

A few months ago a client purchased from a 
farmer a Shetland pony, eight years old, with 
nasal catarrh. The condition spread to the 
pharynx and larynx and the pony had difficulty 
in swallowing and also in breathing. The latter 
condition became so acute that tracheotomy 
seemed imperative and was performed by my 





*Cases presented at a meeting of the South 
Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., held at Tunbridge 
Wells, February 18th, 1936. 


tioners were warned in the instructions regard- 
ing the making of the subcutaneous test that it 
was inadvisable to test with an initial tempera- 
ture above 103°, a member who did apply the 
test in such a case would be liable to severe 
cross-examination if the case went to court. Mr. 
Hewetson and Major Mattinson had been very 
kind in their criticisms of the paper, and he 
was very grateful indeed for the invitation to 
attend the meeting and for the generous recep- 
tion with which the paper had met. 
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assistant, Mr. K, Stuart, M.r.c.v.s, About this 
time a swelling appeared in the parotid region 
and as there had been some suggestion that the 
other horses on the farm had had strangles, 
it seemed as if there was developing a strangles 
abscess in the lymphatic glands underlying the 
parotid gland. Treatment of the region with 
antiphlogistine and hot fomentations, poultices, 
etc., did not succeed in getting the swelling to 
point, or in relieving the trouble in breathing. 
All the time the discharge from the nose, which 
Was muco-purulent in character and rather 
thick, persisted. Once the swelling receded and 
the stertorous breathing became less noisy, the 
tracheotomy tube was taken out and the orifice 
allowed to close. Then the swelling came up 
again and two of my colleagues, Messrs. Dier 
and Marks, were called in, in consultation, to 
decide whether one should suggest puncturing 
the centre of the swelling with a trochar and 
canula (which seemed risky) or persist with 
treatment. We decided to carry on with local 
applications. A few days later the pony 
suddenly died and on making a_ post-mortem 
examination it was found that the guttural 
pouch on the left side was full of pus resembling 
porridge made from coarse oatmeal. The 
quantity of pus was estimated as at least 20 
ounces, as against the normal capacity of ten 
ounces, 

Now, the classical symptoms of pus in the 
guttural pouches, vis., copious nasal discharges 
when the head is held low and the persistence 
of the catarrhal symptoms, were masked in this 
case. The pouch was so distended that it 
encroached on the pharynx and tended to block 
the opening of the larynx at the epiglottis, and 
also caused a swelling in the gullet or parotid 
region, and since there was a_ co-existing 
pharyngeal catarrh it is obvious that differen- 
tiation was difficult. Many years ago I had the 
honour of being one of the examiners of the 
R.C.V.S. and I remember Mr. Hunting, who 
was examiner in surgery, remarking that he 
never mentioned the guttural pouches to a 
student because on the slightest provocation le 
was treated to an extended account of the 
operation of hyovertebrotomy and every student 
was conversant with it, the details being 
elaborate. He was particularly struck with the 
nonchalance with which the knife had to be 
plunged in the angle formed by the ninth and 
tenth nerves and the carotid artery. He 
presumed in some colleges it was an every-day 
occurrence! Speaking for himself he said he 
never felt capable of diagnosing the condition 
with certainty and he had never performed 
the operation therefore or seen it done. If the 
condition in the above-mentioned case had been 
diagnosed the owner would undoubtedly have 
refused to have the operation performed. 

The point about the recital of this case of 
pus in the guttural pouches is that it was not 
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diagnosed. Many years ago a horse was seen 
that had a nasal discharge when the head was 
depressed and pressure exerted on the gullet; 
perhaps that was such a case, 


bo ok * * * 


UNUSUAL CASE OF COLIC 


A, WHICHER, M.r.c.v.s, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

The subject was a farm gelding, six years 
old. This horse had been working all the 
morning, but on my arrival in the stable at 
mid-day was noticed to be in pain. He was first 
seen at 2 p.m., when he exhibited the usual 
typical symptoms of an acute attack of colic 
without any “ pointer ” as to the probable cause. 
An aperient was given and a sedative left to be 
given in two hours if pain continued. Seen 
again at 6 p.m., when I learned that the horse 
had been in continuous pain since 2 p.m, and 
that there had been no movement of the bowels. 
1 gave a sedative and ordered copious enemas 
at two-hour intervals. The patient was next 
visited at 11 p.m. Pain was still excessive and 
in spite of every precaution the horse had 
damaged himself considerably and now appeared 
to be in a hopeless condition. ‘The animal had 
been in continuous pain for eleven hours and 
this went on till 3 a.m. (15 hours since the 
onset). He then lay down, became quite quiet 
and free from pain. At 10 a.m. he was 
normal and passed normal faeces, both as 
regards quantity and consistency. 

The interest of this case lies in the fact that 
after 15 hours’ continuous pain the horse made 
a good recovery. Up to the time of writing— 
twelve months after—there has been no 
recurrence, 

* * * * * 


DISLOCATION OF THE HIP JOINT 
IN THE DOG 


HENRY TAYLOR, F.R.C.v.S. 
HaAywarRpDs HEATH 


The hip joint formed by the head of the 
femur and the acetabulum is classed in the 
domesticated animals as an enarthrosis or ball 
and socket joint, the cavity or socket being desig- 
nated the cotyloid cavity. Dislocation of the 
head of the femur from the construction of the 
joint must therefore be of somewhat rare occur- 
rence as considerable force is required to effect 
a separation between the opposing parts. 
Coupled with the above arrangement the bones 
are held in position by ligaments. There is the 
round ligament which runs from the head of the 
femur to the sulcus, the capsular one, and the 
cotyloid which deepens the cavity. For dis!oca- 
tion to occur the first ligament must be very 
much stretched or ruptured. Text-books seem 
to be silent on dislocation of the hip joint, and 
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no mention is made of it in Professor Sir 
Frederick Hobday’s book “ Surgical Diseases 
of the Dog and Cat” or in Mohler’s * Surgery.” 

The subjects of my two cases were both male, 
rough-haired terriers, one being four to five 
years old, and the other about 14 years. No 
history of the condition was available but 
presumably in each case an accident was the 
cause. One had a slight wound on the affected 
leg. ‘The symptoms were a shortening of the 
linb, which was directed inward, a bony 
prominence between the anterior angle of the 
ilium and the ischium, inability to support 
weight on the leg and, in the younger dog, 
extreme pain when the leg was moved. In this 
case fracture of the pelvis was suspected until 
it Was X-rayed. X-ray photographs in each 
case showed that the head of the femur was 
displaced upwards and forwards. The animals 
were anaesthetised with morphia and chloro- 
form and the separated parts returned to their 
normal position by dint of pulling the leg out- 
wards and downwards and backwards. This 
Was by no means an easy task and the thumb 
had to be used to push back on the trochanter, 
considerable force being employed. 

In the case of the old dog, when reduction 
was effected the movement of the leg backwards 
and forwards caused the femur to slip out 
again. On acquainting the owner with this 
he instructed us not to let the animal come out 
of the anaesthetic. 

In the case of the young dog there was no 
pain after the reduction, but the head of the 
femur did not seem to go its full normal depth 
into the socket and a_ pronounced swelling 
existed over the hip joint. The X-ray photo- 
graph did not indicate any fracture of the 
pelvic bones but at the outset this was suspected, 
The dog still held the leg towards the inside 
and later on the muscles wasted. About the 
end of the fourth week he commenced to put 
a little weight on the leg, but the muscles of 
the limb were much atrophied. From that 
time astalaiee mg gradually improved. 


STRICTURE OF THE UTERUS 
IN A SEALYHAM 


J. HODGMAN, M.R.c.V.S. 
SHORTLANDS, KENT 
The subject was a Sealyham bitch, due to 
whelp, which went five days over time and 
was perfectly healthy and apparently normal. 
On the sixth day I could not feel any foetal 
heart beat and decided on a Caesarian section. 
Operating in the usual manner in the median 
line, a stricture of the body of the womb was 
found which made it impossible to open’ in 
this region. The two tubes, therefore, had 
to be opened separately. Five healthy puppies 


were delivered and the bitch made an uneventful 
recovery. 


The abnormal feature in this case was the 
stricture of the body of the womb. On making 
further enquiries I found that at the last 
Whelping instruments had to be used and con- 
cluded that the stricture was probably the 
result of this. 


Re 


PROLAPSE OF THE VAGINA 
IN A BITCH 


S. FF. J. HODGMAN, M.R.c.Vv.s, 
SHORTLANDS, IKENT 

Prolapse had taken place on two occasions, 
probably when the bitch was in season and once 
following whelping. An operation had been 
performed, i.e., opening of the abdomen and 
suturing of the womb to the abdominal wall, 
but this had not proved successful, I there- 
fore decided to try an operation which is 
carried out in the human subject. I dissected 
away the mucous membrane of the vulva, 
behind which I placed two deep-seated chromic 
catgut sutures. These had the effect of making 
the opening smaller when the mucous mem- 
brane was sutured back into position. 

This operation has proved successful, the 
bitch having come into season without a 
prolapse and having since had a litter of seven 
puppies and still no prolapse. 


of 


THREE CASES OF FOREIGN BODY 
IN THE BITCH 


«. S. HASELDEN, M.R.c.v.s, 
Hove 

Case No, 1, Subject—Four months — old 
King Charles spaniel bitch. It was thought 
that she had swallowed a pebble, a round 
object being easily palpable on the left side, The 
abdomen was opened in the median line, 
Nothing could be found in the intestines. On 
exploring forward a rod-like object could be 
felt extending perpendicularly from the end of 
the sternum to the back. It was located in 
the stomach, which “was drawn back to the 
original incision and opened, when the head 
of a hat pin, five inches in length, appeared. 
The pointed end had perforated the stomach 
and the hat pin was firmly embedded in the 
muscles of the back, requiring some traction 
to effect its removal. The puppy made an 
uneventful recovery. 

Case No. 2. Subject—An 18 months — old 
Scottie bitch. There was a history of continuous 
vomiting over a period of six months and the 
animal was naturally in a very emaciated 
condition. X-ray revealed a foreign body in 
the stomach about the size of a halfpenny. On 
opening the stomach this was found to be a 
lead dress weight completely encased in grass, 
nature having done her best to have the 
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object ejected, but apparently it was too heavy 
for this to be accomplished. 

Case No. 3. Subject.— Mongrel dog, age 
unknown. This case was brought to us by 
Major Kelly, F.r.c.v.s., of Worthing. The dog 
had been ill a fortnight when taken to him and 
he strongly suspected a foreign body. X-ray 
revealed a large object in the intestines. This 
was found to be an oval stone slightly bigger 
than half-a-crown and about three-quarters of 
an inch thick. It had completely occluded the 
sinall intestine which was extremely congested 
and almost perforated. 


CASES IN THE BITCH 
NECESSITATING HYSTERECTOMY 


C. 8S. HASELDEN, m.r.c.v.s. 
Hove 

(1) Subject.—Smooth fox terrier bitch, aged 
about two years. The owner had noticed a 
haemorrhagic discharge coming from the vagina 
23 days after “accidental” mating. It was 
decided to operate at once, the uterus and 
ovaries being removed. It was found that the 
bitch should have had nine puppies. Eight 
were perfect, the ninth was turning septic, 

(2).—During the past year we have per- 
formed several hysterectomies in cases of 
pyometra, two examples being—seven-year-old 
X-bred sheepdog—weight of uterus 6 Ib.; ten- 
year-old fox terrier bitch—weight of uterus 
3! Ib. Both did extremely well. 


STONE IN THE PYLORUS 
OF A DOG 


A, WHICHER, M.r.c.v.s, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


I was called to see a mongrel dog showing 
all the typical symptoms of strychnine poison- 
ing and without any hesitation diagnosed the 
condition as such. Within an hour the dog was 
dead and post-mortem examination revealed a 
large pebble lodged in the pylorus. This was 
regarded as a coincidence until I mentioned the 
‘ase to Mr. Henry Gray, who informed me 
that the late Mr. William Hunting had reported 
a similar case in the Veterinary Record, 

* ok * * * 
DISCUSSION 


In the course of discussion of the foregoing 
cases Mr, C, Roperts pointed out that disloca- 
tion of the hip was not an uncommon accident 
and that much force may be required to get 
the head of the femur back into position. Mr. 
Roberts stressed the importance of making every 
endeavour to ascertain the cause. If it was a 
simple dislocation without any fracture of the 
rim of the acetabulum, then the replaced bone 
stayed in position; if, however, the rim was 
fractured (and X-ray would reveal this), in all 
probability the head of the femur would not 
remain in position and a false joint would be 
established. 
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| Equine Encephalomyelitis Studies: I.—Cross- 
immunity Tests between “Eastern” and 
“Western ” Types of Virus. Suanan, M. S., 
and GiL_tNerR, L, T. (1935.) J. Amer. Vet. 
Med. Ass., 86, 764.] 


Evidence of the existence of at least two 
different immunological types of the virus of 
equine encephalomyelitis was provided by 
experiments in guinea-pigs made by Ten Broeck 
and Merrill (1933) and Giltner and Shahan 
(1933). 

Records and Vawter (1934) confirmed these 
findings but concluded that the results of their 
cross-immunity tests in horses did not support 
the evidence of plurality of virus types sug- 
gested by the guinea-pig experiments, [For a 
discussion of the results of Records and Vawter 
and those of Meyer, Wood, Haring and Howitt 
(19384) see Vet. Rec., 1935, 47, 164.] 

The present authors here record the results 
of cross-immunity experiments made on horses 
and come to the conclusion that they bring 
support to the earlier observations made in 
guinea-pigs as to the existence of two immuno- 
logically different types of virus, the so-called 
“eastern” and “ western.” 

Three horses, proved immune to an 
intracerebral inoculation of “‘ western” virus, 
when subsequently inoculated intracerebrally 
with “eastern” virus developed — typical 
encephalomyelitis and were destroyed — in 
extremis. With one exception, 18 “ eastern” 
immunes inoculated  intracerebrally with 
“western” virus developed typical encephalo- 
inyelitis, nine being killed in extremis and the 
other eight making only partial or delayed 
recovery. 

The authors make the observation that the 
susceptibility of an animal is not to be judged 
only by the development of a typical encephalo- 
myelitis followed by death. A rise in tempera- 
ture accompanied by lassitude and perhaps 
icterus may be the only indication that the 
animal has contracted the disease. Such indica- 
tions of infection have not been observed in 
immune animals reinfected with a strain of 
virus of homologous type, but have been seen 
in immune animals reinoculated with virus of 
heterologous type or in animals infected for 
the first time. That occult cases of infection 
may occur was illustrated in the case of a 
horse exposed to the bites of infected mosqui- 
toes; only a mild indisposition was noted, but 
virus was demonstrated in the horse’s blood for 
three days. 

The authors have examined 16 “ eastern” 
strains of virus recovered from cases in New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia in 
1933 and 1934, and five “ western ” strains of 
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virus from South Dakota, California and Utah, 
Guinea-pigs immunised against one of the 
‘eastern ”’ strains were proved consistently to 
be immune to any of the other 15 “ eastern” 
strains and with infrequent exceptions to be 
susceptible to infection with any of the five 
“western” strains. In the same way guinea- 
pigs immune to a_ representative ‘* western” 
strain were also immune to the other “ western ” 
strains, but usually susceptible to “ eastern” 
strains. It has been observed, however, that 
occasionally guinea-pigs immune to one type 
of virus may not develop encephalomyelitis 
when infected with a heterologous type. 
5 A. G. 


* * * cS * 


| Mosquito Transmission of Equine Encephalo- 

myelitis. Mapsen, D. E., and KNow_LtTon, G, F. 

(1935.) J. Amer. Vet. Med, Ass., 86, 662.] 

The epizoétiology of equine encephalomyelitis 
(American type) strongly suggests that the 
disease may be spread by an insect vector. 
Kelser (1933) showed that the possibility was 
not remote by demonstrating, experimentally, 
the transmission of the disease from infected 
to healthy guinea-pigs and also to a horse, by 
the yellow fever mosquito, Aedes aegypti. 
Later Merrill, Lacaillade and Ten Broeck 
(1934), employing both the “eastern” and 
“western” strains of virus, recorded positive 
results with the New Jersey salt marsh 
mosquito, Aedes sollicitans. Mosquitoes of the 
latter species were capable of infecting a fresh 
host seven days after feeding upon a_ virus 
suspension, eleven days after feeding upon 
infected guinea-pigs and 20 days after feeding 
on an infected horse. The strain of virus 
employed in the present series of experiments 
was obtained from horses affected in the 1934 
outbreak in Utah and proved to be immuno- 
logically the same as “ western” strains of 
virus. The species of mosquito employed are 
stated to have been Aedes nigromaculis and 
Aedes dorsalis, two species native to Utah. [A 
footnote is added, however, to the effect that 
the writers were informed that among the 
material used as Aedes nigromaculis were 
specimens closely resembling if not identical 
with Aedes sollicitans.] 

In two different tests Aedes nigromaculis (7%) 
was found to be capable of transmitting the 
disease from infected to healthy guinea-pigs. 
Suggestive evidence was obtained also that 
passage of the virus was effected in at least 
one instance with Aedes dorsalis but in this 
and other cases where positive results were 
suspected, although paralysis and other symp- 
toms were observed in the test guinea-pigs, the 
results of sub-inoculations failed to provide 
conelusive evidence of the presence of virus 
in their nervous system. Although success 
was attained in these two and possibly three 
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experiments, failure was recorded in another 83 
trials. In the majority of these negative experi- 
ments, dedes dorsalis Was the species tested. 
An additional 50 experiments made employing 
infected horses for the initial feeding of the 
mosquitoes, and tests made with Simulidae 
and Tabanidae also gave negative results. 

The authors believe that the greater propor- 
tion of failures to successes might possibly be 
explained by the lack of information as to how 
the mosquitoes could be kept alive and vigorous 
for a sufficient time to allow virus multiplica- 
tion to take place. In the case of the failures 
when the mosquitoes were fed on horses, it is 
possible that the insects were placed on the 
animals too late in the course of the disease, 
i.e., When the virus was no longer present in 
high concentration in the blood, 

The authors are of the opinion that insect 
vectors are not the only means by which the 
disease may be spread. Although there is 
suggestive evidence that blood-sucking insects 
Inay play a part in the dissemination of the 
disease during the summer months, some of the 
observations on the  epizootiology of the 
disease, such as the occurrence of sporadic 
cases in the winter, point to other means of 
transmission. 

1. A. G. 


af * * se * 


[The Cultivation of Streptococci from 
Pasteurised Milk. Wricur, H. I. (1986.) 
J. Path. & Bact, 42. 1. 381-44. 9 tables. 
(18 refs.) ] 

In the course of attempts to improve and 
control the quality of milk by reference to 
bacterial standards certain difficulties and 
sources of error haye been encountered. Those 
concerned with plating methods have recently 
been dealt with by Wilson, G. S., and sum- 
marised in this Journal (V.R. 48. 16.) ; Wright 
deals particularly with the difficulties found in 
making counts of pasteurised milks. He sup- 
ports the view that whilst the ordinary standard 
media are generally ,unsatisfactory, they are 
particularly so for pasteurised milks especially 
where thermoduric organisms of the strepto- 
coccus thermophilus group are present. The 
addition of milk to the standard media renders 
them reasonably satisfactory but the size of the 
colonies is still too small. Some strains of 
thermophile organisms grow well on infusion 
media; others require milk, lactose or sucrose 
(maltose, glucose, fructose and galactose are 
of little value). Infusion agar is a better basis 
than standard or yeast extract agar because 
the colonies are considerably larger, and if milk 
is added provides a satisfactory medium, The 
occurrence of pil-point colonies is often due to 
the presence of other organisms with special 
growth requirements, 

A. W. 8. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY 
V.M.A.* 


MEETING AT CARLISLE 

A meeting of the above Division was held at 
the Crown and Mitre Hotel, Carlisle, on Tues- 
day, March 3rd, 1936, the President, Mr. W. 
Scott, Penrith, being in the chair. 

The following members were present : Messrs. 
J, Bennison, F. J. L. Croudace, John Cameron, 
A. Gibb, W. T. Hewetson, A. J. Kennedy, 
R. EK. Murison, John Reid, R. Craig Robinson, 
R, Simpson, David Wyper, A. Young and 
G. A, Sangster (Honorary Secretary). Messrs. 
J. Mackay and A, B. Mattinson were present 
aus visitors, 

Apologies for absence were received from 
Messrs. G, D. W. Davidson, Castle Douglas; 
Dr. J. Russell Greig, Gilmerton; A. J. Milligan, 
Annan; William Watt, Old Kilpatrick; and 
W. Jackson Young, Edinburgh. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, as 
published in the Veterinary Record, were 
approved, on the motion of Mr. R, Simpson 
seconded by Mr. A, Gis. 

Election of Members.—Messrs. J. C, Bennison, 
Carlisle; William Watt, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Old Kilpatrick; and David 
Wyper, Dumfries, nominated at the last meeting, 
were elected members of the Division on the 
proposal of Mr, R, Simpson, Carlisle, seconded 
by Mr. R. Craig Robinson, Carlisle, 

Nomination of Member.—Mr. J. M. TT. 
McRorie, Wigton, was proposed by Mr. Wim, 
Scott, seconded by Mr. R, Craig Robinson, 

Correspondence.—(1) From Mr, J. F. Donald 
Tutt, F.R.c.v.s., regarding election to the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

(2) From Mr, J, R. Rider, Hon, Secretary, 
North of England Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, with reference to Mr. T. M. Mitchell's 
election to the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

(3) From the Secretary, N.V.M.A., concerning 
repayment of expenses of members of the 
Council of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, It was agreed to let this matter 
lie on the table meantime, 

(4) From the Secretary, National Veterinary 
Medical Association, regarding fees for the 
clinical examination of milch herds for Grade 
A licences under the accredited herds scheme. 

(5) From the Secretary, Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. 

(6) From the Secretary of the Central 
Veterinary Society, forwarding resolutions 
passed by that Society regarding a scheme for 


*Received for publication, April 17th, 1936. 
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the free treatment of the sick animals of the 
poor, 

On the proposal of Mr. Youne it was 
unanimously agreed to support the scheme. 
It was suggested that the Society should be 
very careful to see that the scheme was not 
exploited by people able to pay for the treat- 
ment of their animals. 

A discussion arose regarding the fees charged 
in various districts for the official and unofficial 
tuberculin testing of animals by practitioners. 
The secretary was asked to communicate with 
the Secretary of the West of Scotland, Ayrshire, 
and North of England Divisions with a view 
to obtaining their collaboration in formulating ¢ 
scale of fees for the West and South-West of 
Scotland and North of England. It was agreed, 
if necessary, to hold a special meeting of the 
Division at which representatives from the 
other three Divisions might attend. 

Paper.—After lunch at the hotel a paper on 
“ Warranty and Insurance Cases ” was read by 
Dr. Bullock, Secretary and Registrar of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. After 
a lengthy and _ interesting discussion, Mr. 
Simpson, Chief County Veterinary Officer, 
Cumberland, proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Bullock for his paper, making reference to 
Dr. Bullock’s long connection with the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and the many 
services which he had rendered to the 
profession. [Dr. Bullock’s paper, and a report 
of the discussion and of the essayist’s reply, 
are published at the commencement of this 
issue.—Editor. | 

The vote of thanks was passed with acclama- 
tion, and the proceedings then terminated. 

G, A, Sanaster, Hon. Secretary. 


te we 
i ae 


SOUTH EASTERN VETERINARY 
SOCIETY* 
MEETING AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

On February 18th a general meeting of the 
South Eastern Division of the N.V.M.A. was 
held at the Castle Hotel, Tunbridge Wells. 
Dr. A. D, McEwen (President) was in the chair 
and there were also present: Messrs, A. Spicer, 
H, P. Hogben, R. A. Edwards, 8S, F. J. Hodgman, 
kx. Wemys Morton, F. C, Gillard, L, P. Pugh, 
(, W. Perrin, H. S, Head, S. B. Vine, G. W. 
Bloxsome, GC, Rose, CG. Roberts, F. Crowhurst, 
F, Marks, 'l, F, Hogben, J. B. Dier, H. Taylor, 
lL. Hughes, S. VP. Hendry, H. Scott Dunn, 
J. G. Cattell, A. T. Crowther, A. Whicher, 
G, S. Peyton and T. Dalling (Hon, Secretary), 
together with Messrs, ©, S. Haselden, A, W. 
Peyton and A, Thomson as visitors. 

The minutes of the summer meeting were 
read and signed as correct. 


*Received for publication, April 22nd, 1936. 
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Apologies for absence were received from: 
Sir Frederick Hobday, Messrs. KE. Brayley 
Reynolds, E. P. Barrett, J. W. Pritchard, 
H. Gooch, and C, Crowhurst. 

Several items of correspondence were dealt 
with: (1) From the N.V.M.A., intimating that 
in appointing representatives of the Division 
to Council, N.V.M.A., only those members of 
the Society who are also members of the 
Association can be taken into account, 

(2) From the N.V.M.A., intimating that the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee were 
unable to recommend that representatives of 
Divisions to Council, N.V.M.A. should have 
their expenses paid by the Association and that 
Divisions should consider the payment of the 
expenses of their own representatives. It was 
agreed that no action be taken as far as this 
Division is concerned, 

(3) From the N.V.M.A., urging that all 
Fellows of the Division should be members of 
the Association. The Hon, Secretary reported 
that only four of the Fellows were not members 
of the parent body and that he would attempt 
to get them to join. 

(4) Resolution from the Central Division re 
free treatment of animals of the poor. It was 
agreed to support the resolution, 

(5) From the Hon. Secretary, North of 
Sngland Division, asking support for one of 
their members who was standing for election 
to the Council, R.C.V.S. 

(6) From a practitioner asking support for 
his election to Council, R.C.V.S. 

(7) Several items dealt with in committee. 

Votes of Sympathy.—The Hon, Secretary drew 
attention to the fact that one of the Fellows, 
Mr. J. K. Bateman, had been the subject of a 
serious motoring accident. He was pleased to 
report that Mr. Bateman was now making good 
improvement, Reference was also made to the 
illness of Lady Hobday (Sir Frederick Hobday 
is an Hon, Fellow of the Division). Votes of 
sympathy were moved in both cases, 

Clinical Discussions—The major business 
before the meeting took the form of discussions 
on papers on clinical subjects presented by the 
following :— 

Mr. 8S. F. J. Hodgman (1.—Stricture of the 
uterus, and 2.—Prolapse of the vagina in the 
bitch.). 

Mr. (, S. Haselden (Four canine cases). 

Mr. Henry Taylor (1.—Pus in the guttural 
pouches, and 2.—Dislocation of the hip joint in 
the dog.). 

Mr. A. Whicher (1.—An unusual case of colic, 
und 2.—Stone in the pylorus of a dog.). 

Captain F, ©, Gillard (Some cases in canine 
practice), 

| Report on some of the above cases is trans- 
ferred to the Clinical Section of this issue.— 
Editor. | 
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Captain GILLARD showed several X-ray photo- 
graphs. One of considerable interest was that 
illustrating dislocation of the hip. It was 
explained that it is impossible to reduce the 
dislocation by pulling, but that it is necessary 
to rotate the leg towards the neck and back 
again. Captain Gillard was able to replace the 
femur into position after the dislocation had 
been present for five days and advised that 
reduction should never be attempted without 
aun X-ray examination, 

Another interesting case Was in a six months 
old pug dog which had a husky cough and a 
temperature of 104°F. A dose of distemper 
serum was injected as a precautionary measure, 
but soon a swelling at the throat appeared and 
a needle and thread was located and removed. 

Captain Gillard also showed calculi from an 
alsatian bitch. 

The various papers gave rise to much discus- 
sion by the members. 

The meeting adjourned for tea, after which 
a discussion on “free treatment” took place 
with Mr. A. Spicer (Past President) occupying 
the chair. The discussion consisted mainly in 
the expression of opinions concerning the filling 
up of the Questionnaire from the N.V.M.A, 
Special Committee, concerning which, Mr, Dier 
(a member of the Special Committee) gave 
much helpful advice. 

T. DALLING, Hon, Secretary. 








In Parliament 
The following questions and answers have 
been recorded in the House of Commons 
recently : — 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Cuorvron asked the Lord President of the 
Council whether it is proposed to increase the 
total sum granted to research covering a period 
of years? 

The Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE CouNCIL (Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald): The total sum provided for 
industrial, agricultural, and medical research 
in the Estimates now before Parliament for the 
current financial year is ¢1,252,989, as compared 
with £1,138,708 voted for the year 1935——-an 
increase of approximately 10 per cent. L am 
unable to forecast the amounts to be included 
in the Estimates for future years; but, so far 
as | am concerned, the requftrements in_ the 
various branches of research will be considered 
from time to time as heretofore by the Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Medical Research Council or the Agricultural 
Research Council, as the case may be, and 
financial provision made after consideration of 
their recommendations, 

Mr. Cuor_ton: While thanking my right hon. 
Friend for his answer, may I ask if it is quite 
definite that there is to be no provision made 
for five years ahead-—no five year plan? 

Mr. MacDonatp: I think my hon. Friend knows 
enough of the Parliamentary practice to know 
that that is quite impossible. 


— 1 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


June Sth.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, 
4 p.m. 

June 11th.—D.V.S.M. Examination begins. 

June 11th.—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and 
District Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Peterborough, 2.30 p.m. 

June 12th.—R.A.V.C, Annual Dinner, Grosvenor 
House, W.1., at 8 p.m. 

June 17th.—Meeting of Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Newton 
Abbot, 2.30 p.m. 

June 19th.—Meeting of the Southern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Tidworth, 
2.30 p.m, 

June 24th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
June 24th.-—Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
und Council Meeting. 

June 25th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
June 26th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 


June 29th.—R.C.V.S.. Membership Examina- 
tions begin. 
July 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Oral and Practical 


Examinations begin in London. 

August 22nd.—Entries for Jubilee Memorial 
Bursary Examination. 

Sept. 14th-18th—N.V.M.A. Annual Congress, 
Scarborough. 

Sept. 22nd, 28rd.—Jubilee Memorial Bursary 
Hxamination. 


* * bo * * 


R.C.V.S. COUNCIL ELECTION RESULT 

The following result of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons’ Council Election was 
announced at the Annual Meeting of the Royal 
College, held at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, on Thursday last :— 


Name, Votes. 
G. H. Locke aoe ins . Sao 
G. H. Wooldridge ... oitn ... 818 
J. M’Fadyean sad o ... 800 
J. B. Buxton ua pax os ae 
T. M, Mitchell aia iit ... 670 
J. Share-Jones wha ... 652 
J. Willett... or ‘as ... 686 
. 2s oe SU kes ai ve Oe 

(The above-named were elected.) 

t C. Webster... nha .-. 405 
A. H. Watson ne ies ... 464 


T, Hare _ as vas we «68 
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Irish Free State Veterinary Council 
Representation 


It was also announced that Professor J. J. 
©’Connor had been returned as the representa- 
tive of the Irish Free State, 

ste % * ok Bs 
PERSONAL 

Marriage.—Mr, D. H. Sheppard, M.R.c.v.s., of 
128, Queen’s Road, W.2., to Miss Madeline Oyler, 
M.R.C.V.S., late of the Royal Veterinary College, 
on May 21st, 1936. 


Will.—WarRREN, Frank, F.R.c.v.s., of Hadlow. 

(net personalty £9,214) £10,856, 

* og Fs Bo % 
VETERINARY INSPECTION IN ESSEX 

At a recently-held meeting of the Diseases of 
Animals Sub-Committee of the Essex Agricultural 
Committee a request was received from the 
Agricultural Committee that the ten part-time 
veterinary officers at present employed by the 
county council, whose appointments would 
terminate on September 30th, be retained as 
veterinary practitioners who services would be 
at their disposal in cases of extreme urgency. 

After discussion, it was decided that the names 
should not be placed on the panel, but that 
a letter should be sent to all the part-time veter- 
inary officers expressing appreciation of their 
work, 

% % * bo 
LEGAL NOTES 

“ Emaciation” Charge’ Dismissed——One_ of 
Devon’s best known cattle dealers, Mr. A, S 
Newberry, of Axminster, appeared at Exeter 
Police Court on May 18th, summoned for bring- 
ing to Exeter Cattle Market on April 24th, a cow, 
which in the opinion of the veterinary surgeon 
appointed by the City Council was old, emaciated 
and unfit for human consumption. 

The Deputy Town Clerk, prosecuting, said the 
cow was seen in the Cattle Market by police 
officers and the Council’s veterinary inspector, 
Mr. W. Roach, who formed the opinion set out 
in the summons. Defendant said, “I bought a 
bunch of heifers and this one was among them. 
I gave instructions for the heifers to be brought 
in to market, but did not intend this one to 
come.” Other veterinary surgeons subsequently 
saw the animal and came to the same conclusion 
as Mr. Roach. The sale of unfit cows was a 
matter of considerable importance, not only to 
those who bought at the market, but to the 
people who ate the meat. Defendant had a 
reputation as a big dealer and had been a judge 
of cattle. The bye-law under which the case 
was brought had been in operation since 1911. 

Mr. William Roach, F.R.c.v.s., veterinary 
inspector appointed by the council for the past 
30 years, said the wretched condition of the 
animal caused him to inquire who the owner 
was. The cow was extremely emaciated. It 
was old and, in his opinion, unfit for human 
consumption. Its breathing was abnormal, 
pointing to lung infection. He thought the cow 
was worth about 30s. and was at least twelve 
years old. 

The magistrates decided to view the animal, 
and the court was adjourned for this purpose. 

On the resumption, Mr. Roach stated that 
the animal was looking better than when he 
last saw it, as he would expect after it had had 
three weeks’ grazing. 

Mr. D. S. Barbour, M.R.c.v.s., chief veterinary 
officer to Devon County Council, said that when he 
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examined the cow at Axminster he came to the 
conclusion that had it been slaughtered it would 
not have been fit for human consumption. He 
thought the animal was about twelve years old. 
It had reached the emaciation stage. 

Mr. J. C. Dyson, M.R.c.v.s., assistant to Mr. 
Barbour, corroborated. 

Defendant, in evidence, stated that he was a 
judge at Devon County Show last year. He did 
not intend the beast concerned in the summons 
to be taken to market at all, but his drovers tcok 
it along with the cattle he had bought. 

At a later stage in his evidence Newberry 
expressed his willingness to have the cow killed 
at a public abattoir and to give £50 to any 
hospital if the flesh was not fit for human 
consumption—provided Mr. Roach would give a 
similar sum if the flesh was fit. 

Mr. A. Rutherford, m.R.c.v.s., of Uplyme, said 
emaciation was that state where the outline of 
the voluntary muscles was lost and the animal 
appeared skin and bone. He did not consider 
the animal was emaciated, nor was it suffering 
from any disease. 

Mr. W. G. Blackwell, m.r.c.v.s., of Exmouth, 
said he examined the cow at Exeter Market and 
at first sight wondered why he had been asked 
to do so. He had seen many thinner store 
cattle in the market. 

After a retirement the magistrates dismissed 


the case, the Chairman remarking that they 
were of opinion that the animal was_ not 


emaciated to the extent contemplated by the bye- 
laws. There was not sufficient evidence to show 
that it would have been unfit for human 
consumption if slaughtered. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 

The 107th annual report of the Zoological 
Society of London for 1935 submitted to the 
annual meeting on April 29th, and to which some 
reference was made in our issue of May 9th, 
contains a good deal of information about disease 
in animals and is summarised in Nature (May 
23rd) as follows: 

“This report contains records of the breeding 
of more than 50 species of mammals, 20 birds 
and five reptiles at Regent’s Park, and 27 species 
of mammals and seven of birds at Whipsnade. 
The pathological report records that out of an 
average population of 824 mammals and_ 1,631 
birds, 215 mammals or 26 per cent., the lowest 
for the past ten years, and 539 birds or 33 per 
cent., died and were examined by the depart- 
ment. Injuries and accidents accounted for 183 
or 20-2 per cent. of the deaths, digestive diseases 
for 142 or 15-6 per cent., and respiratory diseases 
for 138 or 15:2 per cent. Two monkeys, two 
antelopes, a wild pig, a hedgehog and a desert 
‘avy died of tuberculosis; 21 birds and a reptile 
of mycosis; 19 mammals, five birds and three 
reptiles of rickets and bone diseases; two 
mammals and 35 birds of urinary diseases; seven 
mammals, 24 birds and two reptiles of blood and 
circulatory diseases. Eight of the birds died of 
old age, including a snowy egret which had 
lived nearly 15 years in the Gardens, and an 
Indian kite which had lived there more than 
14 years. Four mammals, including the rare 
okapi. ten birds and nine reptiles died from 
parasites. A new elephant house to replace the 
1869 building is to be completed by 1937, while 
original ideas to be carried out at Whipsnade 
include open air collections of chimpanzees and 
gibbons on islands with growing trees; as these 
apes will not cross water, visitors will be able 


to watch them without intervening bars. In a 
Studio of Animal Art, to be built) near the 
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Society’s offices, living models of lions, tigers 
and other creatures will be available for classes 
of up to 24 students.” 

* * a * * 


THE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


The General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration, at the close of its summer session, 
adopted an important report of the Curriculum 
Committee. This report follows two interim 
reports, and in framing it the committee had 
before them the views of the Ministry of Health, 
the British Medical Association, the Section of 
Radiology of the Royal Society of Medicine, and 
the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, besides a comprehensive expression of 
opinion from the licensing bodies and medical 
schools, 

The Curriculum Committee found general, 
though not unanimous, agreement with the 
opinion that students should not enter upon the 
medical curriculum proper before the beginning 
of the term in which they become 18 years old. 
They agree with the widely expressed opinion 
that the general education of the student should 
not cease at too early an age; consequently they 
originally recommended that at the pre-registra- 
lion examination, which at present consists of 
scientific subjects, one or two general subjects 
should be taken at a standard higher than that 
of the preliminary examination. This change 
would, of course, cause great practical difficulty 


to students who enter universities, university 
colleges, or medical schools before receiving 


instruction in the pre-registration scientific sub- 
jects. While they remained at school they would 
normally have followed the general school 
curriculum, and would therefore not have 
engaged in the early specialisation which it is 
desired to avoid. The committee suggesied, 
therefore, that the change should only affect 
those students who have received their instruc- 
tion in chemistry and physics before entering 
universities, university colleges, or medical 
schools. 

In dealing with the medical curriculum proper 
the committee tried to remove the “ block” 
between the two divisions of the curriculum: the 
two years of anatomy and physiology and the 
three years of clinical instruction. They recom- 
mend that. throughout the second year, the 
student shall receive instruction designed to effect 
the association which is desirable between the 
two groups of subjects. This instruction will 
include methods of clinical examination, includ- 
ing physical signs, the use of the stethoscope, 
ophthalmoscope, and such appliances, and the 
examination of body fluids; normal reactions of 
the body to injury and infection; and an intro- 
duction to pharmacology. These lectures would 
be arranged between the teachers of anatomy and 
physiology, on the one hand, and of the clinical 
subjects on the other; they would illustrate the 
instruction given in anatomy and physiology and 
introduce the student to clinical medicine. 

The committee considered that, during the 
three-year period of clinical studies, students 
should reside for a part of the time in hospital. 
Some of the licensing bodies expressed the view 
that this was unnecessary in hospitals which 
could supply ample clinical material, but the 
committee thought that experience could be 
gained in residence which could not otherwise be 
regularly obtainable. The period of residence 
might be taken either during the tenure of 


clinical clerkships and surgical dresserships or at 
other times. 

Dr. Lethebyv Tidy, in moving the receipt of the 
report, said that the proposed changes would not 
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require any increase in the length of the curricu- 
lum. Nevertheless, some critics argued that the 
curriculum was oyerloaded with unnecessary 
subjects. It was difficult, however, to mame any 
that could be omitted, and the pressure which 
had been brought to bear on the committee was 
always for the insertion of a new subject and not 
for omission, 

Sir Henry Brackenbury, who seconded the 
motion, said that the new proposals recognised 
the new outlook on medicine. The introduction 
of such subjects as genetics, psychology, and 
methods of maintaining health eoula be 
approved by nearly every one engaged in medical 
work. He expressed serious doubt, however, 
whether everything would be as good as it should 
be at the two ends of the curriculum. At the 
beginning he doubted whether the proposals were 
going as far as they ought to go. The student 
training to enter a profession which proposed to 
lead humanity towards complete health of mind 
and body required a rather high degree of 
preparation. 

Dr. E. K. Le Fleming said he was still con- 
scious of having spent much time acquiring 
knowledge which was very useful to him in 
passing his examinations but of little value after- 
wards. The aim of the curriculum ought to be 
io send out into the country men well equipped 
to practise general medicine and surgery, but this 
aim was nowhere stated in the resolutions of the 
committee. General practice was not even 
mentioned, 

The report was adopted with some minor 
amendments. An amendment by Sir Henry 
Brackenbury to include biology in the pre- 
registration subjects was defeated. 


st: ste * Kk 
A PIONEER FARMER 

Mr. George Baylis, who died recently at 
Wyfield Manor, near Newbury, could claim at 
one time to be the largest arable farmer in 
England. At the end of the war he was farming 
12,000 acres and he could walk five miles in a 
straight line over his land. 

In his farming which was the subject of much 
adverse criticism from agriculturists of the “ old 
school,” artificials took the place of — and 
bullocks in maintaining fertility, and, by 
breaking away from tradition, he managed to 
keep the plough going and grow corn at a 
profit during a period when arable farmers 
generally were hit hard by low corn prices and 
high costs of production. 

Steam tackle and 250 working horses were the 
order of the day, with an annual purchase of 
500 tons of fertilisers. : 


PSITTACOSIS IN CAGE-BIRDS 


The following communication from the Vienna 
correspondent was recently published in The 
Lancet:— ; 

“Five years ago, when there was an epidemic 
of psittacosis in Germany, quarantine was 
enforced upon all birds imported into Austria; 
the danger was then believed to be_ confined 
to parrakeets from South America. Occasional 
patients were suspected of having the disease, 
when they were known to have been in contact 
with parrakeets, but nothing could be proved 
and they all recovered. Professor Eppinger, 
however, has recently had in his clinic a woman 
suffering from pneumonia of unusual type, the 
severity of which was out of all ag oe to 
the mild symptoms. There was_also a kind of 
“migration” of the pneumonic foci which 
aroused the professor’s suspicions, as he had 
had the opportunity a few years before of 
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observing 25 cases of psittacosis in the Rhineland. 
This patient had also kept two parrakeets. On 
the twelfth day specimens of blood and sputum 
sent to the Institute of Veterinary Infections were 
reported as giving positive reactions for psitta- 
cosis, and Professor Gerlach, the director of the 
institute, succeeded for the first time in 
cultivating the virus from the blood and sputum, 
[he patient had meanwhile reccvered, though 
she was still in quarantine. The two birds had 
now died, but the authorities were able to exhume 
the bodies; both gave positive reactions for 
psittacosis. The shop was traced that had sold 
the parrakeets and orders were given for the 
destruction of its entire stock—176 birds in all, 
including 20 canaries, some forest birds, and two 
birds of paradise—and for disinfection of the 
premises. The majority of these birds were 
found after thorough examination to be infected, 
and among them all the canaries. 

“ This case was reported by Professor Eppinger 
and Professor Gerlach before the Gesellschaft 
der Aerzte in Vienna, and in the discussion it 
was pointed out that the bird-fancier’s shop had 
been infected in spite of the quarantine restric- 





tions. The only safe precaution was to keep: 


birds that had been reared in the country and 
to avoid those that had been imported. The 
public should refrain from too intimate contact 
with any cage-birds and these should have a 
prompt examination at the first sign of illness. 
With these measures it should be easy to quell 
if not to prevent entirely an outbreak. All cage- 
birds seem liable to contract the disease; its 
onset is never spontaneous, for cross-infection can 
always be proved. Strict cleanliness is as 
important in these pets as in dogs and cats, to 
ensure their health and to prevent the spread 
of disease to their owners.” 


* % * * * 


INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
SEX HORMONES 

“The discovery of David, Dingemanse, Freud, 
and Laqueur, working in Amsterdam, that the 
action of testosterone can be increased by the 
simultaneous administration of an a-substance, 
itself inactive, has led to some curious results,” 
states The Lancet of April 11th. “ The Amsterdam 
investigators showed that the activating sub- 
stance was of the nature of a fatty acid, and 
that androstanediol as well as testosterone could 
be “activated” by it. Subsequently Miescher, 
Wettstein, and Tschopp, in Basle, confirmed these 
results and then showed that the same effect 
could be produced by a wide range of fatty acids. 
These workers found testosterone in paraffin oil 
to be almost inactive and it might be argued 
that co-substances, present in the oils commonly 
used as media for injection, are essential for the 
activity of the hormone. paper we publish 
to-day throws further light on this problem. Dr. 
Deanesley and Dr. Parkes find that an increase in 
the effectiveness of androsterone and testosterone 
is obtained by increasing the volume of oil in 
which a given dose of the hormone is dissolved, 
and they also confirm the results of Miescher, 
Wettstein, and Tschopp with palmitic acid. They 
have failed, however, to find the increased effec- 
tiveness when the palmitic acid or the excess 
oil is given as a separate injection in a different 
part of the animal, and they incline to the belief 
that the effect depends on a more even absorption 
from the subcutaneous tissue, rather than on 
synergism between the hormone’ and_ the 
accessory substance at the site of action of the 
former. One has only to recall the great increase 
in effectiveness of androslterone when given as 
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benzoate,'! and the inefliciency of single injec- 
tions of aqueous solutions of oestrone,? to realise 
the great differences caused in the degree of 
response by the manner in which a given dose 
becomes available to the animal. 

“The possibility of greatly increasing the 
effectiveness of comparatively scarce and expen- 
sive hormones is of general interest and the 
question arises whether the effect will be shown 
for the other known activities of the male 
hormones. It seems certain that a-substance or 
fatty acid does not increase the activity of testos- 
terone on the comb of the capon, but in the 
“ase of the oestrogenic? and progesterone-like* 
activities of certain’ male hormones an 
interesting field of experiment is opened up. At 
the present time oestrone and oestradiol are 
comparatively abundant substances in relation 
to their effective doses: hence, rendering more 
effective the oestrogenic action of male hormones 
is only of academic interest. Progesterone, on 
the other hands, is still very scarce, and compara- 
lively large quantities are required to produce 
biological — results. Until very recently the 
capacity to cause progestational proliferation has 
been supposed to be restricted to a particular 
diketone, progesterone; but the report by Klein 
and Parkes* disposes of this presumed specificity 
and makes it conceivable that more easily 
obtainable substitutes may be found and _ that 
the action of these might be intensified by 
methods similar to those discussed on p, 837.” 
(In an article by R. Deanesly, p.sc., and A. S., 
Parkes, Sc.p., F.R.S., entitled “Note on Male 
Hormones and the Question of Accessory 
Substances.”’) 


'CaLLtow, R. K. (1936.) J. Physiol. Ixxxvi. 49 P. 

*MARRIAN, G. F., and PARKES, A. S. (1929.) Ibid. Ixxvii. 389. 

*DEANESLY, R., and Parkes, A. S. (1936.) Brit Med. J, Feb. 8th. 
p. 257. 

*KLEIN, M., and Parkes, A. S. (1936.) Chem. & Ind. lv. 236. 


a * * " * 


THE NEW ERGOT ALKALOID: A QUESTION 
OF NOMENCLATURE 

The Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association! announce the 
result of their consideration of the question of 
the proper name to be applied to the new ergot 
alkaloid, which has been described by Dudley 
and Moir as ‘ ergometrine,’ and to which the 
names ergotocin?, ergobasin, and _ ergostetrine 
have been applied by other investigators, who 
obtained the substance at about the same time. 
A statement recently published in Science and in 
Nalure®, and signed on behalf of the four labora- 
tories concerned, had_ settled an outstanding 
question by stating definitely, on the basis of 
comparisons of samples carried out in all four 
laboratories, that the alkaloids to which the four 
different names had been given are one and the 
same. It was therefore only the question of 
choosing one suitable name, for general applica- 
tion to the one substance, on which the Council 
had to deliberate. “It is necessary,” they state, 
“that a suitable, non-proprietary name nol 
therapeutically suggeslive be adopted for the new 
alkaloid. Not one of the several names that have 
been proposed by the discoverers complies with 
these requirements.” 

The name ergometrine was given to the alkaloid 
by Dudley and Moir, in their paper containing 
the first description of it, as a purely scientific 
name. Afterwards Dudley published a_ full 
description of the method of isolating this 





1]. Amer. Med. Assoc. March 21st, 1936. p. 1008. ‘ 
*Ergotocin and ergostetrine are known commercially in U.S.A. as 
ergotrate and ergoklinine respectively. 
*Nature. March 7th, 1936. p. 403. 
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alkaloid from ergot and obtaining it in pure 
condition, This method was published for the 
information of anybody who desired to under- 
take the practical preparation of the alkaloid; 
and there is no reason to suppose that any 
method differing from it in essential particulars 
has, in fact, been used for this purpose. There 
was therefore no question in this case of any 
attempt to obtain for anyone a_ proprietary 
interest in the alkaloid, by secrecy, or by protec- 
tion either of the method of ils preparation or 
of the name ergometrine proposed for it. It 
must, accordingly, be supposed that the members 
of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
regarded ergometrine as an unsuitable name for 
the alkaloid, not on the ground that it is a 
proprietary name, bul on the alternative ground 
that it is “therapeutically suggestive.” This 
seems to us far-fetched; it is certainly not as 
suggeslive as the names of many more familiar 
alkaloids—morphine and narcotine for example. 
Knowledge of Greek is not so widespread that 
the ordinary reader will connect ergometrine 
with a stimulant action on the uterus; and if 
this is the difliculty it may be argued that the 
word ergot, embodied in the Council’s new name 
“ ergonovine,” is equally obnoxious. 

In issuing their list of new and _ non-official 
remedies for the guidance of the medical profes- 
sion the Council do work of great value; and 
nothing but respect can be felt for their motives 
and general policy. But such a service does not, 
as they admit, give them a right to put aside the 
traditional prerogative of the discoverer to 
propose, for scientific use, a name for a substance 
which has been made or isolated as the result 
of his researches. The workers who in 1932 
first demonstrated the existence of a_ hitherto 
unrecognised active principle in ergot, who in 
1935 isolated and identified this principle as a 
new alkaloid, and who were the first to describe 
its chemistry and pharmacology in terms by 
which it could be clearly recognised and differen- 
tiated by other workers, named the substance 
ergometrine. We see no need to depart from 
this name. It seems a clear case for an interna- 


tional ruling.’—The Lancet, April 18th, 1936. 


* oa * *% * 


OESTRIN, TUMOURS AND THE PITUITARY 


Under the above heading, The Lancet (March 
28th) published the following annotation:— 

“We are now provided with fresh evidence 
on two current and important problems—the 
connection between tumour growth and_hor- 
mones, and the action of oestrin on the pituitary. 
This evidence suggests that (1) the female sex 
hormone, (2) the central gland of the endocrine 
system, and (3) the phenomenon of tumour 
growth must be thought of as closely related. 
The description by Drs. Cramer and Horning 
of the experimental production of pituitary 
tumours by oestrin, published in our issue of 
February 1st, is this week followed by two papers 
in which Professor B. Zondek and Professor 
Collip and his colleagues record similar observa- 
tions, all made independently, 

“ Much investigation and speculation have been 
called forth by the recognition that oestrin is 
chemically related, though not intimately, to the 
carcinogens, and by the belief that substances 
with intense activity in promoting growth in 
certain tissues must bear some relation to the 
factors governing the growth of tumours. Oestrin 
has been found to be carcinogenic only in a 
special sense.’ Unlike carcinogenic tars, or the 


See The Lancet, Feb. 8th, 1936, p. 324. 
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synthetic carcinogenic hydrocarbons, it does not 
induce tumours at the site of application on the 
skin; the tissue which reacts to persistent over- 
dosage is a tissue which possesses a_ specific 
physiological sensitiveness; and there must 
probably be an accessory activating factor. In 
Lacassagne’s experiments, and their repetition 
by Cramer and Horning, a race of mice was 
used with a high incidence of spontaneous 


mammary tumours in the females. Prolonged 
treatment with  oestrin induces ger 
development in the male, followed by growth 


of tumours, but, paradoxically, inhibits tumour 
development in the female. Cramer and Horning 
consider that either the female organism is able 
to destroy the excess of oestrin, or the 
carcinomatous response of the mammary 
epithelium depends on an indirect and not on 
a direct interaction between oestrin and the 
cells. The possibility immediately suggests itself 
that an indirect action might take place through 
the anterior pituitary, which is already 
established as an intermediary in some of the 
extrasexual effects of high doses of oestrin.2 The 
influence of the pituitary hormones on tumours has 
been the subject of work carried out in Germany 
and America? which has shown conclusively the 
importance of this effect, but has not yet reached 
the stage at which all the factors involved can 
be clearly distinguished. A group of American 
workers claim to have observed an effect in the 
reverse direction in mice with spontaneous 
mammary tumours. These are associated with 
loss of gonadotropic activity of the pituitary and 
consequent atrophy of the gonads. the investiga- 
tion of the direct oestrin-pituitary interrelation 
has made a striking advance with the latest 
observations of the effect of long-administered, 
large amounts of oestrin on the pituitary itself, 
and its bearing on the problem of malignant 
growths must now be worked out. Cramer and 
Horning found in three mice out of twelve a 
condition of haemorrhagic chromophobe adenoma 
of the anterior lobe of the pituitary, and believe 
that they have produced experimentally the 
syndrome of Simmonds’s disease. In the majority 
of the other animals the glands were macroscopi- 
cally enlarged. The papers we publish this week 
record comparable chedrestions in rats, but there 
are certain inconsistencies in the results which 
remain to be cleared up. Professor Zondek 
observed simple increase in size of the pituitary 
only in male rats, whilst his single example of 
a pituitary tumour occurred in a female. On the 
other hand, Professor Collip and his colleagues 
found enlargement of the pituitary, with 
occasional cavernous adenomata of the pituitary, 
in both males and castrated females, and refer to 
observations not published in detail showing that 
female rats are more susceptible to pituitary 
hypertrophy. It is to be hoped that systematic 
work will clear up discrepancies due to different 
experimental conditions. There is no doubt that 
these investigations are of first importance, for 
they will surely lead on the one hand to a better 
understanding of the aetiology of tumours, and on 
the other to a clearer view of the therapeutic 
possibilities and limitations of oestrin. 

“ Attention may be directed to one point. It 
is only after isolation and chemical characterisa- 
tion of the oestrogens and carcinogens that rapid 
advance has been possible with their bioiogical 
investigation. The experimental pathologist musi 
now ask the chemist to take on the admittedly 
harder job of clearing up the chemistry of the 
pituitary hormones.” 





"Ibid., Jan. 4th, 1936, p. 7. 
"Cf. a brief summary by H. Druckrey in Naunyn-Schmiedebergs 


Arch. f. exp. Path. u. Pharmak. (1936.) clxxx. 367. 
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A NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY CAUSING 
GIZZARD EROSIONS IN CHICKS 

In a_ letter published in Nature (April 4th, 
1936), H. J. Almquist, and E. L. R. Stokstad, of 
the Division of Poultry Husbandry, University 
of California, state that it has been demonstrated 
by Dam! and by them, *.4. that a dietary disease 
of chicks in which the blood fails to clot in 
normal time and in which extensive haemor- 
rhage develops, is due to the lack of a new fat- 
soluble vitamin, Extensive erosion of the 
gizzard lining has been commonly noted in their 
investigations,'.2.5.4 but the occurrence of this 
latter disorder has not been closely correlated 
with incidence of the haemorrhagic disease. 
Gizzard erosion has been frequently found in 
chickens given the usual practical diets’, Such 
erosions have also been observed at the writers’ 
laboratory in embryos in late incubation stages 
and in day-old chicks. On the other hand, the 
haemorrhagic syndrome has not been reported 
in chickens reared under practical conditions, 
In view of these facts, they have investigated 
gizzard erosion with the object of determining 
whether it is a true portion of the haemorrhagic 
syndrome or a separate disease not caused by 
deficiency of the anti-haemorrhagic vitamin. 

It was found that high levels of a hexane 
extract of dried kale or dried alfalfa caused an 
alleviation of gizzard erosion. Quantities of these 
extracts equivalent to one-fourth per cent. of 
dried substance were adequate in preventing 
deficiency of the anti-haemorrhagic vitamin, and 
were shown by assay to be of nearly equal 
potency in this respect. However, the quantity 
of alfalfa extract required to prevent or cure 
gizzard erosion was about a hundred times the 
adequate anti-haemorrhagic dosage, while the 
quantity of kale extract required was about 20 
times the adequate anti-haemorrhagic dosage. It 
was thus shown that the anti-gizzard-erosion 
activity of these extracts was not proportional 
to their anti-haemorrhagic activity. : 

Afterwards, it was found that the non-saponi- 
fiable fraction of these extracts exerted no 
appreciable effect on gizzard erosion when fed 
at levels up to the equivalent of 40 per cent. of 
dried substance, although these levels provided 
massive dosages of the  anti-haemorrhagic 
vitamin. Tests were then conducted with both 
the saponifiable and the non-saponifiable frac- 
tions of kale lipoids and it was found that the 
anti-gizzard erosion activity was localised in the 
saponifiable fraction. 

Other dietary supplements tested for potency 
in prevention of gizzard erosion and found nega- 
tive were cod liver oil 5 per cent., wheat germ 
oil 5 per cent., orange oil 0°5 per cent., fresh 
yellow carrots ad, lib,, fresh lemon juice 2 C.c. 
orally per bird per day, liver extract equivalent 
to 170 per cent., egg yolk and egg white, alfalfa 
ash equivalent to 25 per cent., glycerine 4 
per cent., cotton pulp per cent., and sand 
10 per cent. Thus it was shown that copious 
amounts of the known vitamins, including the 
anti-haemorrhagic vitamin, were without influ- 
ence on gizzard erosion. The writers conclude 
by saying that gizzard erosion is not a portion 
of the haemorrhagic syndrome, but is a separate 
deficiency disease which may be corrected by 
a new fat-soluble factor found in the saponifiable 
fraction and probably vitamin in nature, and that 
they are continuing their studies on this anti- 
gizzard-erosion factor. fds 

'Dam, H. (1935.) Nature. 135. 652. 

"Dam, H. (1935.) Biochem. J. 29. 
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*ALmQuist, H. J., and Stoxstap, FE. L. R. (1935.) Nature. 136. 
‘Atmouist, H. J., and Stoxstap, E. L. R. (1935.) J. Biol. Chem. 
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